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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

This little book of phonetics is intended to serve 
as a historical primer, introductory to my enlarged 
edition of Brachet's Historical French Grammar^, 
The want of some such elementary book has long 
been felt by English students. The scheme of the 
Historical French Grammar made it impracticable 
to detach the phonetic section of that work and issue 
it separately. It was, therefore, considered advisable 
to supply an independent book on the subject, which, 
while complete in itself, should serve as an intro- 
ductory primer to the larger work. It is hoped that 
the present handbook may meet this want. 

The Primer is written on the same historical prin- 
ciples as the Grammar \ and care has been taken 
to preserve as far as possible the same terminology, 
so that the student may pass from one book to the 
other without risk of being confused by conflicting 

^ Historical Grammar of the French Language^ from the French 
of Auguste Brachet. Rewritten and enlarged by Paget Toynbee M.A. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1896. 
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vi INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

systems of nomenclature. A few chapters have been 
appended on inflection, which will be found useful by 
the beginner; and a full index has been provided, 
in two divisions, on the same plan as the index to 
the enlarged edition of the Grammar, 

It was originally intended that the preparation 
of this handbook should be undertaken by my- 
self. A press of othtfr work, however, having 
compelled me to abandon my intention, the task, 
at my suggestion, was entrusted to the hands of 
Miss M. S. Brittain. Miss Brittain's practical experi- 
ence in teaching has enabled her to remedy several 
defects and deficiencies which have been noted in 
the phonetic section of the Grammar \ and, at the 
same time, she has had the advantage of being able 
to introduce such modifications as have been called 
for by the advance of the science of phonetics during 
the four years which have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of my own work. 

By their issue of a series of books on French philo- 
logy, comprising Specimens of Old French^ ^ the 
revised edition of Brachet s Historical French Gram- 
mar^ and the present Historical Primer of French 
Phonetics, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 

' specimens of Old French (JX-XV Centuries). With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1892. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE . vii 

done much to remove a long-standing reproach against 
English scholarship. It is to be hoped that the 
facilities thus afforded may serve to attract an in- 
creasing number of students to a branch of study 
which has hitherto been somewhat neglected in this 
country. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 

/u/y, 1900. 



*^^ Miss Brittain desires to acknowledge her 
obligations to the following works in particular, 
among others of which she has availed herself, 
viz. Meyer-Liikbe's Grammatik der romanischen 
Sprachen \ Schwan's Grammatik des Altfranzdsischen ; 
Suchier's Altframosische Grammatik \ and Darme- 
steter's Cours de grammaire kistorique. 
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SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS 



The sign > means * becomes.* 

The si^ < means ' comes from.' 

Short vowels are denoted by the sign ". 

Long vowels by ~. 

A point under a vowel (e) denotes that it is closed. 

The sign ^ (g ) that it is open. 

Nasal vowels are denoted by the sign"*. 

The principal accent is denoted by an acute accent. 

The secondary accent by a grave (vdrltfitem). 

/ « / numilUe ; f/ ^ n pumilUe. 

Vulgar Latin and hypothetical forms are marked by an asterisk. 

In the second part, Old French inflectional forms now disused are 
marked by a dagger. 

Brackets enclosing a letter or letters in a Latin word denote that the 
enclosed became mute in Vulgar Latin or Romance. 

Brackets enclosing a letter in a French word mean that the letter did 
not exist in the oldest French form of the word, but was added later by 
analogy or in imitation of the Latin spelling. 

O. F. = Old French ; V. L. = Vulgar Latin. 

N.B. — The Latin words have generally been given in their Classical 
form, as being already familiar to the student ; there will be no difficulty 
in most cases in deducing the Vulgar Latin form, and, where it differed 
much from the Classical, both have been given. 

The notes and the paragraphs marked with an asterisk may be omitted 
on the first reading. 
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INTRODUCTION 



French belongs to the group of modem European tongues 
known as the Romance languages, which have developed 
out of Latin. The group includes Spanish and Portuguese, 
French and Provencal, Italian, Wallachian or Roumanian, 
and Rhaetic or Ladin (spoken in the Grisons in Switzerland, 
and in the western part of the Tyrol); 

These languages developed, not out of Hterary Latin as we 
find it in the Classical writers, but out of the popular spoken 
language ('sermo rusticus' or * vulgaris') known as Vulgar 
Latin. The two, literary and popular Latin, were originally 
the same; but, whereas the literary Latin was artificially 
preserved, with little or no change, by the Roman writers 
and grammarians, the popular Latin, like every spoken 
language, was in constant process of change, so that the 
two deviated more and more with the lapse of time. It was 
this Vulgar Latin which was carried by the Roman conquests 
into the various provinces forming the Empire, and which 
supplanted the native tongues of the inhabitants of those 
provinces ; it is thus the source to which we must trace 
back the modern Romance languages. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that Vulgar Latin, being 
purely a spoken language, has not been preserved for us by 
any literary monuments. But there are certain sources of 
evidence to which we can have recourse : — 

I. Words and forms mentioned as belonging to the popular 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

speech by Latin rhetoricians, grammarians, or compilers of 
glossaries. 

2. Inscriptions, written by more or less illiterate men, and 
showing unclassical forms. 

3. Deviations from Classical Latin which are found in 
Low Latin, that is, the degenerate literary Latin of the fifth 
or sixth centuries, greatly corrupted by the influence of the 
spoken Latin. 

4. Above all, a comparison of the Romance languages ; 
such peculiarities as are common to all or several of them, 
and do not derive from Classical Latin, may be justly inferred 
to belong to their common stock, Vulgar Latin. 

We are thus enabled to form a fairly accurate idea of the 
characteristic differences between Vulgar and Classical Latin. 
The vocabulary of the vulgar tongue was considerably poorer 
than that of the literary language ; it was deficient especially 
in abstract and philosophical terms. The following pecu- 
liarities are of frequent occurrence : — 

1 . Words change their meaning. Thus hostis, originally 
meaning a stranger, then an enemy, comes to mean an 
army; compare the Old French ost, borrowed in English 
host ; necare, originally to slay, then to drown (noyer) \ 
senior, originally elder, then lord {sire^ sieur^ seigneur), 

2. Simple words are replaced by derivatives : e. g. sol by 
soliculus (soleil\ avis by avicellus (oiseau). (Compare in 
Modern French th^ supplanting of seoir by asseoir^ of emplir 
by rempliry of O. F. aloue by alouette ; and the tendency in 
the spoken language at the present day to replace entrer by 
rentrer,) 

3. Adjectives are used as nouns; e.g. diumus {jour\ 
hibemiis (hiver\ hospitalis (hdtel), 

4. Classical Latin words are replaced by others which 
either are not found in Classical Latin or are found with 
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different meanings ; e. g. urbs by oivitas {citH), villa {vilie) ; 
domiis by oasa {chez\ orig. a hut, by mansio {maison), ong. 
night-quarters, or by hospitalis ; equus by oaballii8(^/^a/)^ 
orig. draught-horse, or by papaverediifl(/^/i?/>v/); magnus 
by grandis ; jubeo by ordinare ; edere by manducare 
{manger), orig. to chew ; caput by testa (fife), orig. tile. 

As in the other provinces of the Empire, so too in Gaul 
this Vulgar Latin language was adopted by the native race, 
so that they completely lost their mother-tongue. Not only 
did they cease to speak Celtic, but only the very slightest 
influence of their old language can be traced in the one 
they adopted. The French pronunciation of u (e. g. in /une, 
mur, &c.) is generally ascribed to Celtic influence (cf. § 28). 
To the same cause is attributed the peculiar development of 
certain words : articulus became orteil, influenced by Celtic 
ordega (cf. § 59), f^2^\XB> glaive, influenced by cladivo (cf 
§ 97. 3), txemere >craindrej influenced by cretin (cf. §§ 78, 
82). Moreover, there are found in the oldest French a few 
Celtic words, e.g. alouette^ cervoise, lieue, maint, chemin, braie, 
petit y bee, dru.jambe, &c. ; but the number is small. 

Even while the Roman empire lasted, there arose slight 
differences in the Vulgar Latin spoken in the various 
provinces, just as we see them arise nowadays in English 
as spoken in the lands colonized by Englishmen, for instance 
America or Australia. Yet as long as the provinces were 
united as parts of the Empire under a common government, 
the differences must have been slight. The grammar and 
syntax remained uniform ; the vocabulary was somewhat 
diffierent, being influenced in the various provinces by the 
neighbouring non-Latin languages, or by the original 
language of the inhabitants ; the pronunciation probably 
deviated considerably. But when the Empire broke up in 
consequence of the barbarian invasions, and the provinces 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

were thus isolated, the common language began to undergo 
divergent developments in the different provinces, so that 
the epoch of the dissolution of the Empire, the 5th century, 
is generally regarded as the starting-point of Romance as 
distinguished from Vulgar Latin. 

The German conquest of Gaul began to be accomplished 
in the 5th century, chiefly by the tribes called Franks, 
who have since given their name to the country. The 
Franks, like the Gauls before them, gave up their own 
language, and adopted the tongue they found spoken in 
Gaul. They introduced, however, into it a considerable 
number of their own words, e.g. werra (guerre), helm 
{heaume\ hahberg {hauberc\ maraskalk (marichal), kausjan 
(chotsir), warjan {guirir\ hatjan {kdir), waidanjan igagner), 
laubja (foge\ warnjan {gamir), &c. From the time of the 
German conquest the Vulgar Latin of Gaul changed rapidly 
and extensively. The first monument of the French language 
dates from the 9th century; during these four centuries, 
from the 5th to the 9th (often called the ' Gallo-Roma n 
period. * of the language), Vulgar Latin is transformed in the 
north of Gaul into French. It is during this period that 
many of the accented vowels become diphthong s (cf. § 20) ; 
that the consonants in certain positions are weaken ed or lost 
(cf. § 86) ; that the Latin final vo wels fall off (cf. § 64). We 
possess no written records of the • language at this time. 
There are extant from the 8th century certain glossaries 
('Glosses of Reichenau and Gassed) which give the Romance 
equivalents of some Latin and German words. But the 
earliest specimen of the French language which has come 
down to us is the celebrated * Oaths of Strasburg' taken in 
842 by two Carolingian princes, Charles the Bald and Louis 
the German. Each of the contracting parties took an oath 
in the language known to the followers of the other, Charles 
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in German and Louis in French, and another oath was taken 
by each army in its own language. The French and German 
texts have both been preserved for us in the Latin history of 
Nithard\ 

In the south of Gaul, there developed another Romance 
idiom, Proven9al, formerly often called the * Langue d'oc ' 
in contradistinction to French or ' Langue d'oil,' oc and oil 
being the words for *yes* in the two languages. The 
geographical limit between French and Provengal would, 
roughly speaking, be a line starting from the estuary of the 
Gironde, passing by Angoul^me, Lyons, Chamb^ry, to the 
Alps. Each of the two languages varied almost from village 
to village, forming an almost infinite variety of patois ; 
gradually some of these patois gained from various causes 
a certain superiority over the neighbouring ones, and rose to 
the dignity of literary dialects. To give a precise delimita- 
tion of these dialects would be impossible, as everywhere 
the dialectal peculiarities overlap each other, and any division 
must be more or less arbitrary. In the centre of the domain 
of the Langue d'oil is the dialect of the lie de France (some- 
times called * francien '). North of the lie de France dialect 
is the Picard. To the west is Norman, which was carried . 
to England and there underwent a special development as 
Anglo-Norman. South of Norman are the dialects of 
Anjou and Maine ; and further south those of Poitou and 
Saintonge, which have a strong relationship to Provengal. 
The eastern dialects are the Walloon (in Belgium), the 
dialects of Lorraine, of Burgundy and of Champagne.. To 
the south-east of the Langue d'oil, in Southern Franche- 
Comte, the district of Lyons, part of Switzerland, and Savoy, 
is a group of dialects generally known as Franco-Provencal, 
having affinities with both French ^nd Provencal. Of these 

^ See Paget Toyn bee's Specimens of Old French, pp. 1-2, 383-4. 
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dialects, those which had the richest literature during the 
Middle Ages were the Norman, Picard, and fie de France. 
The dialect which won the predominance was that of the 
lie de France, chiefly in consequence of political events. 

I In 987 Hugh Capet, Duke of the lie de France, became 
king ; and the history of the extension of the royal power 
under his descendants is also the history of the extension of 
their language. In the 12th century it enjoys an undisputed 
literary pre-eminence ; writers from various provinces make 
an effort to use the language of the Centre, and apologize for 
their shortcomings in the use of it. From the 13th century 

I it is of universal use in literature, and has even invaded 
the domain of the Langue d'oc — still in consequence of the 
extension of the power of the kings of France. At the close 
of the Middle Ages, it supersedes Latin as the language of 
justice. By the celebrated Ordonnance of Villers-Cotterets, 

J promulgated in 1539 by Francis I, French was to be the 
sole language used in the law-courts. 

It is therefore this dialect of the tie de France, Become 
the universal language of Modern France, whose develop- 
ment we have to trace ; the other dialects will only concern 
us in so far as they influenced it. It is usual for convenience 
to divide the history of the language into three periods : Old 

(' French, from the 9th to the 14th century ; Middle French, 
I from the 14th to the end of the i6th century ; and Modern 
I French from the end of the i6th century up to our own 
day. Middle French is distinguished from Old French by 
the loss of the old nominative case and other old inflections, 
by numerous phonetic changes (see e.g. §§ 63, 100, &c.), 
by the loss of many old words and the formation of new, 
borrowed from latin or Greek. Modern French is distin- 
guished from Middle French again by the loss of grammatical 
forms and of words and by a greater precision of syntax. 



PHONETICS 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

§ 1. By * phonetics ' we mean the study of sounds and 
their changes. We are here concerned with the sounds 
of French and their development from those of Vulgar 
Latin. 

Phonetic changes, being due to natural tendencies of the 
organs of speech, are mechanical and therefore invariable ; 
that is to say, the same sounds, at a given period and in 
a given locality, always develop in the same way. Apparent 
irregularities are due to definite and ascertainable causes. 
The following are the chief sources of such seeming 
exceptions. 

§ 2. I. Of the Latin-derived words existing in Modern 
French, not all made a part of the language from Vulgar 
Latin times. Those that did exist in Vulgar Latin, and 
continued by an uninterrupted development into French, 
are called popular wordSy and only these underwent the 
regular series of phonetic changes which are going to 
occupy us. Distinguished from these are the learned 
words, borrowed at various periods from literary Latin. 
These could naturally undergo only such changes as took 
place later than the epoch at which they were introduced 
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into the language (except in so far as they have been 
modelled on the form of popular words). Some of these 
came in at a very early period, e. g. the ecclesiastical words 
egiise, vierge, diabie, esprit] others again have been intro- 
duced in modern times, and are pure Latin with only the 
slightest change in the termination, imitated from the 
changes in popular words, e.g. orateur, patrie. Many 
which had developed as popular words were re-introduced 
from Latin as learned words at a later period ; hence arise 
double forms such as peser (popular) and penser (learned) 
from pensare (see § 75), or meuble (popular) and mobile 
(learned) from mobilem (see §§ 10, 26); or the popular 
form has been supplanted by the learned, as Old French 
feoil hyfidhle from ftdelem. 

Learned words which came into the language early have 
often a form which is partly popular; thus in sihie from 
saeculum the ie is the popular development (see § 22), 
but the treatment of the termination is not popular, cf. 
Vulgar Latin veciutn (Class, vetulum) becoming vieii, 

§ 3. II. Again, many words are found in French which 
did not properly belong to the dialect of the lie de France. 
Some are borrowed from neighbouring dialects. Compare, 
for instance, ^/« from fenum Wwhpiein from plenum ; the 
latter is the regular French development, whereas foin is 
the form peculiar to the eastern dialects. Others were 
borrowed from other Romance languages, at periods when 
the nations speaking them, were in contact with the French ; 
thus numbers of Italian words came in during the Italian 
wars in the i6th century, and Spanish words during the 
Spanish wars in the 17th, while Proven9al words came in at 
all times. Thus figue from ftoa is Provencal (cf. French 
mie from mica) ; cavalcade^ from *oaballicata, is Italian, cf. 
French chevauchee, (See also § 83. 2, note.) 
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§ 4. III. Analogy, — The most important class of apparent 
exceptions to the laws of phonetics are those due to the 
action of analogy. By analogy we mean the natural tendency 
to make alike in sound words which are associated in the 
speaker's mind in consequence of a similarity of meaning 
or of function, or more rarely in consequence of a partial 
resemblance of sound already existing. The procedure will 
be best explained by quoting a few examples : 

1. Through similarity of meaning. Beddere becomes 
rendrCy through analogy with prendre (*give' and *take' 
being naturally associated). We still say je peuxy nous 
pouvons, and similarly older French said phonetically je 
treuve^ nous trouvons; je demeure, nous demourons (cf. §§ 26, 
59); but in these latter cases the vowel has been made 
uniform by analogy in all parts of the verb. In the one 
word we have carried ou throughout {trouve, trouvons\ in 
the other eu {demeure^ demeurons). Similarly, preco > prie, 
but preoamus should gwtproyons (cf. §§ 22, 62), yet we say 
nous prions by the analogy of prie. 

2. Through similarity of function. Sit gives soity but 
habeat should give aiet (§ 55. i), which however becomes 
ait on the analogy of soit (both being the present subj. of 
auxiliary verbs). The present participle of all verbs now 
ends in -ant, which properly belongs only to the ist conjuga- 
tion (from -antem). 

3. Through similarity of sound, Plico, plicamus, should 
give je ploie^ nous ployons ; on the analogy of je prie, nous 
proyons (as in i) it became in O.F, je plie, nous ployons. 
[Hence were formed two verbs : je plie, nous plions, and je 
ploie, nous ployons,^ 

As will be observed from the above examples, the action of 
analogy has been especially busy in altering the conjugation 
of verbs. 
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§ 5. Under the head of analogical changes must be 
classed the substitution of one prefix or suffix for another. 
Thus ezradioare becomes *abradicare, French arracher \ 
sigillum becomes "^sigelliiin, Fr. sceau \ baocalarem gave 
regularly O.F. bacheler^ then for -er was substituted the 
more common suffix -ier (from -arins), hence bachelier. 
Compare also the frequent substitution of the infinitive 
suffix -ere for -6re and vice versa, or -ire for either -ere 
or -6re : sapdre > *8apere > savoir-, ridere > *ridSre > 
rire ; tenere > *tenire > fenir. Sometimes double forms 
arose: placere > plaisir^ *placSre > plaire^ or ctirrere> 
O.F. courre, *ciirrire > courir, 

§ e. The study of the phonetic changes which have taken 
place in French is rendered more difficult by the fact that 
the orthography represents the sounds only very imperfectly. 
There are two principal sources of defective representation 
of the sound : 

1. The orthography represents an older pronunciation; 
when the pronunciation changed, the spelling was rarely 
changed to correspond. Thus the spellings «/, oi^ originally 
denoted the sounds which they denote in English aisle, boil, 
and now denote the sounds ^ or ^ and wa (cf. §§ 40, 23). 

2. It is etymological : thus we write cent < centum 
although the Latin c represented the sound k, and the 
pronunciation in French was first fs, then s; or we write 
pauvre, like pauperem, although the Latin au (pronounced 
like Eng. ou in Aouse) became o in French, and the O.F. 
spelling wsLSpovre, In the 15th and i6th centuries, during 
the epoch of the revival of Classical learning, great numbers 
of these etymological spellings were introduced by pedants, 
and many of them still disfigure modern orthography. Thus 
O.F. wrote properly ferns, cars, pie, which we have made 
femps, corps, pied, in imitation of tempos, corpus, pedem. 
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In some cases it was not even the correct etymology on 
which the new orthography was modelled: e.g. O.F. pots < 
pesum (Classical i>en8nm) was written poids on account of 
an imaginary connexion with pondus. 

§ 7. Among the peculiarities of modem orthography the 
following are the most striking : 

Consonants, The guttural sounds ^, g^ are represented by 
Cy g, before a,o,u; by ^u, gu, before e, i {quei^ langue\ The 
sound phonetically represented by 5 (see § 83. 2) is denoted 
by g before ^, / {gent^ givre), byj before a, 0, u {jambe.joie^ 
juin). The sound z (voiced s) is written s {rose\ z {onze\ 
and at the end of a word, where it is only pronounced in 
liaison^ frequently x ^ The sound s (voiceless j) is written 
s {sauf\ c (cerf\ f {fafon)^ ss (fosse), ti (nation). I mouillkt 
is denoted by /// in the middle of a word {vaille\ by // at 
the end (travail)) n mouillke by gn (soigner), n, ntj are 
sometimes consonants (as in saine, femme), sometimes 
denote the nasalization of the preceding vowel (as in saint, 
jambe, where the «, m, are not pronounced). 

Vowels. Open e is written ^ (mlre\ i (tite\ e (fner\ ai 
(chantaisy lait\ ei (reine). Closed e is written i (portk\ 
e (porter), ai (portai). There is no distinction between 
open and closed 0, each may be denoted by o (mort, pot), 
d (cdte), au (taureau), eau (beau), eu is denoted by eu (neuf), 
ue (cueillir), a? (oeit), osu (bceuf). There is no sign for nasal 
vowels, and the different nasal sounds are represented in 
various ways. (See § 37.) 

' X was originally a sign used in manuscripts for us, e. g. chevaus 
was written ckevax ; then its original value was forgotten, and it was 
regarded as a substitute for j, hence the spelling chevaux. 



CHAPTER II 

THE LATIN VOWELS.— CONDITIONS OF DEVELOP- 
MENT 

§ 8. The development of the Latin vowels is conditioned 
by (i) their accentuation; (2) their position, whether 
followed by a single consonant or a group of consonants ; 
(3) their quantity ; (4) io some cases by the nature of the 
adjoining consonants. 

I. Accentuation, 

§ 9. All Latin words had one principal stress called the 
tonic accent (which will be denoted by an acute accent), 
thus amicus, fdoere, vestimtotum. This stress fell in 
dissyllables on the first syllable (miirus, pdter) ; in words 
of more than two syllables it fell on the penultimate if it 
was long (amicus, vestim^ntum) ; if it was short, on the 
antepenultimate (fdcere, hdbitum). 

Those words which had two or more syllables before the 
tonic had also a secondary accent on the first syllable (often 
called counter-tonic, and denoted by a grave accent), thus : 
vdstim^ntum, ddrmitdrium. 

§ 10. Accented (or tonic) syllables are retained in French ; 
unaccented (or atonic) syllables are mostly weakened or lost. 
The tonic accent in French words is always on the same 
syllable as in the Latin words from which they are developed ; 
this syllable, in consequence of the loss or weakening to e 
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mute of the syllables following the tonic in the Latin word, is 
in French the last sonorous syllable. Thus amas > aimes^ 
amdre > aimkr^ &c. 

* § 11. It must, however, be observed that in certain cases 
the Vulgar Latin accentuation differed from the Classical. 

I. In words accented on the antepenultimate having the 
consonant-group explosive +r after the penultimate syllable 
the accent is shifted forward : 

Class, integrum > int6gniin> entier 
cathedra > cathedra > chaire 
cdlubra > coliibra > coukuvre 
tdnitrum > tonitrum > tonnerre 
p&lpebra > palp^bra > paupikre 

\^ 2. In words where the accented antepenultimate was an 
i in hiatus (i. e. immediately followed by another vowel) the 
accent was likewise shifted forward : 

Class, parietem > par^tem > paroi 
aviolnm > avidliim > dieul 
lint^olum> li]ite61um> linceul 

If the accented antepenultimate was u in hiatus, the u is 
lost and the accent shifted backwards : 

Class, battiiere > battere > battre 

consiiere > cosere > O.F. cosdre > coudre 

Apart from the cases here mentioned a displacement of 
the accent is an indication that the word in which it occurs 
is not of Popular formation, e. g. esprit < spiritum, mobi/e 
< mdbilem. 

§ 12. In the case of derivatives formed by a prefix, an 
apparent change of accent took place : whereas the Classical 
form sometimes has the accent on the prefix in accordance 
with the rule given above, the Popular form has the accent 
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on the stem. But these derivatives were made over again 
in Vulgar Latin, retaining the accent and form of the simple 
word unchanged, whereas the Classical derivative frequently 
alters both. Thus the Classical compound of nego with 
the prefix re- was rtoego, the Popular renege; of per 
and dedi : Classical p^rdidi, Popular perd6di ; of re and 
tenet: Classical r^tinet, Popular rettoet; of dis and 
placet : Classical displicit, Popular displdcet. 

II. Position, 

§ 13. I. A vowel is said to be * in position/ or * in a 
closed syllable,' when it is followed by a group of two or 
more consonants (unless the group consist of an explosive 
followed by /, r\ 

Note. — Since vowels in a closed syllable remain withont change in 
French, they are often called entrav^es, or 'blocked.' 

2. A vowel is said to be * free ' when it is in an *open ' 
syllable, that is when it is followed by only one consonant 
(or by the group explosive + r, /). 

3. A vowel is said to be in hiatus when it is immediately 
followed by another vowel. In Vulgar Latin the * hiatus ' 
was removed in various ways : (i) the two adjacent vowels 
formed a diphthong (see § 32); (2) the former vowel 
became a consonant (see §§ 57. 2, 71); (3) if two like 
vowels came together they were contracted to one ; 00- 
operire > coperire, cooperculum > coperculuin, pre- 
hendere > prendere, oohortem > cortem. In other cases 
one vowel was lost : parietem > paretem, Fr. paroi\ 
quietum > quetum, Fr. coi\ mortuus > mortus ; bat- 
tuere > battere ; consuere > oosere, quattuor > quattor, 
duodecim > dodeoim, &c. 
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III. Quantity. 

§ 14. Classical Latin had five vowels, a, e, i, o, u, of 
which each could be either long or short. At an early 
period in Vulgar Latin 1 became e and tL became 6 (we 
find in inscriptions and in Low Latin texts such spellings 
as egnis for ignis, selva for silva, stodeat for stndeat, 
cobitum for cubitum). Vulgar Latin had thus &, a ; 
6, e ; i ; 6, 6 ; u. Gradually the quantity of the vowels, 
with the exception of a, influenced their quality or timbre 
in accordance with a general physiological law by which 
long vowels tend to become closed, short vowels to become 
open. (Vowels are said to be closed — denoted ^, g — or 
open — denoted /, g — according as a narrower or wider 
passage is left for the air to pass through in pronouncing 
them ; k in fke^ 6 in hdte^ are closed ; ^ in p^re^ o in mort, 
are open). Thus 6, 6, become open in Vulgar Latin, e, 6, 
i, u, become closed ; the series of Classical Latin vowels 
therefore is thus transformed : — 

Class. &, a, d, e, 1, i, 6, o, % n. 

Vlg. Lt. &, a, #, e, 1, $, o, u. 

Moreover the Classical Latin diphthongs ae, oe, become 
respectively f, e (cf. § 29). 

IV. Influence of adjacent consonants. 

§ 15. The consonants which exert an influence on neigh- 
bouring vowels are : 

1. The nasals, «, m. 

2. The Vulgar Latin consonant y, generally called yod^ 
which has various origins : 

(i) It arises from the Classical Latin consonants c (x), 
g, in certain positions (see §§ 70, 83, 97, 116), j, di followed 
by a vowel, z. 
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(2) It arises from an unaccented i or e in hiatus (see ^ 

§71). 

This yod has in certain positions (which will be noticed 
in detail in dealing with the consonants) given rise to a 
so-called * parasitic ' vowel i, which combines with an ad- 
jacent vowel to form a diphthong. 

In a few rare cases the labials also have exerted an 
influence, but only on pretonic vowels (see §61.2). 



CHAPTER III 

TONIC VOWELS 

§ 16. We have seen (§ 14) that the Classical Latin vowels 
become in Vulgar Latin a, § , e, i, 9, 9, u. The old 
quantities were lost, and about the 6th century new dis- 
tinctions of quantity arose for the tonic vqwels. In open 
syllables (i. e. when followed by a single consonant, cf. § 13) 
originally short vowels are lengthened; in closed syllables 
(i. e. when followed by a group of consonants) originally 
long vowels are shortened ; it follows that now every vowel 
is long in an open syllable (free) and short in a closed 
syllable (in position). These new quantities decide the 
subsequent development of the tonic vowels. Short vowels 
showed no tendency to change: the Vulgar Latin vowels 
have thus remained without change in French when in 
position. Long vowels, on the contrary, have a tendency 
to become diphthongs : Vulgar Latin free vowels have 
therefore often become diphthongs in French. 

I. In position. 

§ 17. As already stated (§ 13), a vowel is said to be *in 
position' or * in a closed syllable,* or *entrav^e,' when it is fol- 
lowed by two consonants (unless the first is an explosive and 
the second /or r) or by more than two consonants. Thus th^ 
tonic vowels in siccam, portam, altuniy ruptam, Tajlem, 

BRITTAIN C 
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terrain, are in position, while those in amatum, amare, 
patrem, labrum, vitrum, are free. A vowel not originally 
in position may come into position when in consequence of 
the loss of an unaccented vowel two consonants following it 
come together. Thus already in Vulgar Latin calidiim 
became caldn, viridem became verde : and in Gallo- 
Roman the unaccented penultimate vowel was regularly 
dropped : asinum > asnn, mittere > mettre. In such 
cases the tonic vowel, unless it had already altered before 
the consonants came together, is treated like those which 
were from the beginning in a closed syllable. 

§ 18. Vowels in position remain without change in 
French as they were in Vulgar Latin, except that q > ou, 
Ex. :— 

a : vaccam > vache, oraBsam > gras^ arborem > arbre^ 
oaballmn > chevai, flamTnaTn > flatntne, oameram 
> chambre, Yiat(i)cum > voyage, a8(i)nuin > dne, 
*rabyem (= rabiem) > rage, glacyem (= glaoiem) 
>glace. 

9: septem > sept, ferrum >fer, terram > terre, infer- 
num > enfer, hibemum > Mver, bellum > bel, aep- 
yam (sepiam) > skhe. 

Note. — iUrs < tertimn is probably the Picard form ; niice < neptia 
has been influenced by the old nominative mascnline nus < nepos, 
where the e was free. 

e (e, 1) : initt(e)re > mettre, siooum > sec, vir(i)dem > 
vert, illam > elk, aiiric(n)lam > oreille, deb(i)ta > 
dette, ]iit(i)dnin > net, 

i: villain > vilk, nulle > mily soriptiim > kcrit, i(n)- 
8(n)lam > ^, quinque > cinq. 

9: poroiim > pore, fortem >fort, portam > porte, cor- 
pus > corps, rot(u)lum > rdle. 
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p (0, tL) : ruptam > route^ guttam > goutte^ oohortem > 
*corte > cour^ mol(e)re > moudre^ turrem > tour^ 
bursam (= byrsam) > bourse. 

u: nullum > nuly pul(i)oem > puce^ ftistem >^/, deus- 
que > jusque, 

* § 19. Intone or two cases the tonic vowel had already 
become a diphthong before it came into * position ' by the 
loss of the unaccented vowel, e. g. tepidum > tilde^ pedi- 
cum > pi^gey sedicam > sthge, 

II. Free. 

§ 20. It has been said (§ 16) that free vowels all became 
long probably about the 6th century, and consequently had 
a tendency to develop into diphthongs. This tendency is 
common to many languages. Compare in English the 
modern pronunciation of / in mine^ as a diphthong ai^ with 
its pronunciation up till the 15th century, which was the 
sound it has in machine ; oiou'va house, now the diphthong 
auy formerly pronounced u like the present 00 in good) or 
the cockney pronunciation of a in lady at the present day ; 
or compare the Middle High German mtn, hUs, with the 
modem German mein, haus. Similarly in French, while 
a, /, «, are still represented by simple vowels, e, §, 9, 9, all 
became diphthongs. Probably, being long, they came first 
to be pronounced double, ee, 99, 90, 99; then the two 
elements were differentiated, one part changing slightly, and 
the diphthongs ei, 19, pu, up, arose. These in their further 
developments will be treated separately. Modern French 
has no diphthongs, and the old diphthongs have been 
reduced either to simple vowel-sounds (e. g. eu) or to simple 
vowels preceded by a semi-consonant (/V, pronounced j/^ ; oi^ 
pronounced wa). 

c 2 
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§ 21. a gives e : in Old French this was always a closed 
e ; now it is open when followed by a consonant which is 
pronounced : — 

amaxum > amer, mare > mer, patrem >p^re, *capiini 
(= caput) > cAe/, fabam >fh)e^ qualem > quel^ salem > 
sel^ trans > ^tras > trh^ amare > aimer ^ amatnm > 
aime^ pratum > pre. 

For malf car, see § 65 ; the adjectival ending -a/ from -alexn, e. g. in 
fatali is learned. 

§ 22. 9 (Class. 6) > /(?, originally a diphthong, now pro- 
nounced as e preceded by the semi-vowel / (ye) : — 

pedem > pied^ brevem > briefs leporem > lihjre^ heri 
> hier^ ferum > fier^ mel > miel^ petram > pier re, 

§ 23. e (Class, e, X) > «, which becomes oi in the 12th 
century 4 — 

me > moi^ credit > croit^ Tidere > voir^ telam > toile, 
mensem > *mese > mois, fldem > foi^ bibere > boire, 
pllnm > poil^ plperem > poivre, plrom > poire, vicem 
>fois. 

This oi was originally a diphthong Si as in the English 
noise, but it ^has ^undergone great changes. It became next 
be, still with the stress on the first member of the diphthong ; 
then oS in the 13th century with the accent shifted to the e ; 
then oui {we). This is the pronunciation up till the i6th 
century. But in such words as prioit, crioit, the pronuncia- 
tion priou^t, criou^t, was too difficult, and was simplified in 
the 1 6th century to pri^t, cri§t This simplification of ou^ 
to / was extended to the termination of all imperfects and 
conditionals, and to some other words as well, e. g. connottre, 
croie, Francois. It was some time, however, before this 
change of pronunciation was indicated by the spelling : 
it was first proposed in the 17 th century by a lawyer called 
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B^rain to write the above-cited words priait^ connatire, 
crate, Fratifais, &c. ; the change was advocated by Voltaire, 
and accepted much later by the Academy. 

In the words in which this simplification of au§ to / 
did not take place the standard pronunciation remained 
ou§ during the 17th and i8th centuries. But side by 
side with it there existed the pronunciation oua {wa) pecu- 
liar to the populace of Paris ; since the Revolution oua has 
supplanted ou^, hence the modern pronunciation of tot'/e, 
moi\ fois. 

Note. — A change of suffix took place in vervdoem > *berbioem 
> brebis, sorlcem > *8orioem > souris. 

§ 24. In a few cases where tonic e was followed in 
the final syllable by i this I influenced the tonic, which 
becomes /. 

prehensi > *preBi > pris, feci > fis, veni > vins ; 
compare vin{g)t < viginti (whereas triginta > trente) 
and // < illi (whereas illam > eile). 

§ 25. i (Class, i) remains without change : — 

Amicum > ami, niduin > nid^ ridere > rire, ripam > 
rive, aprilem > avril, Alius > fiis, scribere > kcrire. 

Note.— Frigidum, gUrem, became in V. L. fr^gdu, glere, as if 
from a short I, hence froidy loir, 

§ 26. 9 (Class. 6) is found in the earliest texts (9th cent.) 
as uo, then becomes ue, then eu, which is a simple sound 
since early in the 13th century. Thus novem > nuof> 
nuef > neuf. Similarly : — 

operam > csuvre, boTem > boeuf, soror > soeur, cor > 
coeur, *volet (= vult) > veut, filiolum > filleul, folia > 
feuille, dolium > deuil, oculum > ml, 

§ 27. o (Class. 6, ii) > w (diphthong) > eu, likewise a 
simple sound since early in the 13th century. (Thus 9, o, 
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have both resulted in en, although passing through different 
intermediate stages.) 

florem > flour >fleur^ dolorem > dauieur, mores > 
mcsurs, nodum > nomd, Totom > vosu, peocatorem > 
pSckeuTy plorat > pkure^ gtilam > gueule. 

Note. — Loup < lupum is dialectal ; the lie de France form is leu^ 
cf. the place-name Saint- Leu < Banotum Iiupnm. — ^poux < spo(n)- 
8um, amour < amorem, couds < *ooso < oonsuo, com>e < oubat, 
have been influenced by words from the same root in which the o was 
not accented : ipoux by ipouser, amour by amoureux, couds ^ couve, by 
their infinitives. 

§ 28. n (Class, u) > French u \ The Latin u had the 
same sound as in most European languages, i.e. that of 
English 00 in good, or French ou ; and the change from 
this sound to that of French u is often attributed to Celtic 
influence. 

cupam > awe, murum > mur, durum > ^2^r,lunam > 
/une^ nudum > nu, plus > plus, unum > un, 

LATIN DIPHTHONGS. 

§ 29. Classical Latin had three diphthongs, oe, ae, au. 
CB became in V. L. e, and had the same development as e 
coming from e, 1 : poenam > *pena > peine (cf. § 34). 

ae became generally § : caelum > *Cf lu > del, quaero > 
*quf ro > quiers ; but sometimes e : praedam > *preda > 
proie. 

§ 30. au became o : oausam > cAose, aurum > or, 
olaudere > clore, pauperem > O.F. povre, now written 
pauvre, gabatam > *gauta > joue (p from au > ou when 
in hiatus). 

§ 31. The following table sums up the changes of the 
Latin free tonic vowels : 

* Denoted in the following table by ii to distinguish it from Latin u. 
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Clanica]. V. L. French. 



&,a 


a 


e 


S(ae) 


f 


ie 


e,i(oe) 


e 


ei > oi 


1 


i 


i 


6 


9 


uo > ue > eu 


oMi) 


9 


ou > eu 


u 


¥ 


ii 


au 


au 






III. In hiatus, 

§ 32. Where the tonic vowel was in hiatus with a follow- 
ing vowel, the two combined to form a diphthong (or 
triphthong) : Deum > dieu, Mattheum > Matthieu^ fUi > 
O.F.yV^/, *illui > /«/, amavi > *amai > aimai. 

§ 33. In other cases, the tonic came into hiatus with 
the final vowel at a very early period, in consequence of 
the loss of a labial or palatal consonant separating them. 
In such cases also the two vowels have combined. Thus : 

fagum( > *fau) >f<m{^nfouet\ pauoum >O.Y,pou (J>eu 
is the Picard form), foonm >feu, jocum >jeu^ locum 
> lieu, clavum > ciou, Pictavum > Foifou, lupum > 
ieu, traugum > irouy debui > O.F. dui, habui > O.F. oiy 
*facunt >font, *habunt > oni, 

INFLUENCE OF ADJACENT CONSONANTS ON TONIC VOWEL. 

I. The nasals n, m. 

§ 34. In positiotiy the vowels followed by a nasal remain : 
a : amantexn > amant, plantam > plante^ flammam > 

flatnme, annum > aw, cam(e)ram > chambre. 
§ : ten(e)rum > tendre, gen(e)rum > gendre, ventum > 

vent, trem(u)lare > trembler. 
e : fem(i)nam > femme, Bem(i)tarium > sentier, oin(e)- 
rem > cendre, subinde "> souvent. 
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9 : pontem > pont, contra > contre^ tondere > tondre, 

longum > iong^ hom(i)]iem > homme, 
o : umbram > ombre, smnmam > somme, ung(n)lum 

> ongie, nmnertun > notnbre. 

§ 35. Free vowels followed by a nasal : 
91, > ail flEimem > faim, lanam > laine, granum > grain, 
manum > main, Bubitanum > soudain, (See § 40, Note. ) 
^ > ie (as before other consonants) : bene > bien, tenes 

> tiens, rem > rien. 

e>ei as before other consonants, but does not undergo the 
further change to oi: *alenam (= anhelam) > haleine, 
venam > veine, plennm > plein, poenam > peine, 
sinum > sein. 

Note. — fenum '> foin, minus > mains, minor > moindre^ ave- 
nam > avoine\ these four words are probably borrowed irom the 
Eastern dialects in which ei always became oU even before a nasal. 
Change of suffix took place in venenum > *venimen > venin. 

i > /as before other consonants : spinam > kpine, vinum > 
vin, linnm > lin, finem > fin, piniim > pin, 

9 does not become a diphthong as before other con- 
sonants, but remains : bonnm > bon, somnnm > 
somme, homo > on. 

o likewise remains : donat > donne, personam > personne, 
paTonem > paon, ma(n)Bionem > maison, nomen > 
nom, coronam > couronne, sumus > sommes, 

u, as before other consonants, remains : nnnm > un, luna^m 

> iune, pruna > prune, 

§ 36. At an early period the nasal began to act on the 
preceding vowel, which became * nasalized ' ; that is, instead 
of all the air which is emitted in pronouncing the vowel 
sound passing through the mouth, part of it passes through 
the nose, the sound being thereby modified. The nasal 
vowels are here indicated by the sign - written above them. 
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A and e appear to have, been nasalized towards the end of the loth 
century ; ?, which was prononnced originally as in moyen, took, about 
the second half of the 1 1 th century, the sound of d. The old spelling 
with e was retained in most cases, yet in a few words a was substituted 
in accordance with the new pronunciation ; thus d(e)-ixitu8 > dans^ 
sine > sanSf cingulum > sangle, linguam > langue, instead of dens, 
sens, cengle, lengue, became nasalized early in the 1 2th century *, 
originally with the sound d, but since the 1 7th century ^. / and u were 
apparently not nasalized till the i6th century^ ; some time later t took 
the sound of |, and u of eu. The epochs at which the diphthongs 
were nasalized cannot be determined with certainty. Ai, «, were 
already nasal in the nth century; they have taken the sound e, just as 
ai, ei, when not followed by a nasal, have taken the sound e. le 
became nasal too late to undergo the change of ? to ^, and has still the 
sound ? (preceded by consonantal t), 

§ 37. Modern French thus possesses four nasal sounds : 



» -4.4. r ^« (^^) as in dans, ample 
d written I ) J , 

( en (em) „ aenf, temps 



r en (after /, y) as in bten, moyen 
I in (jm) ,, //«, simple 

I ein (eim) „ peint, Rheims 

<ain{aim) „ pain^faim 

§ „ on (pm) „ bon, nombre 

^ {eun „ jeun 

\un (um) „ un, parfum 

oin^ ouin^ uin^ are pronounced as ? preceded by a semi- 
vowel. 

§ 38. Formerly the vowel was pronounced nasal in all 
cases where a nasal followed, the nasal at the same time 
retaining its consonantal sound. At the present day there 
is a distinction : 

I. Where the nasal is Jinal, or followed by another con- 
sonant, the preceding vowel is nasalized, but the nasal con- 

' It is certain that a, e, at, ei, were nasalized in the i ith century ; the 
other dates here given are not established quite conclusively, but are in 
accordance with the most generally received opinion. 
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sonant has become mute (except, when final, in liaison). 
Thus plan is pronounced //5, and plante, pldt (formerly 
pldn^ pldnte). 

2. Where the nasal is followed by a vowel it retains its 
sound, and the preceding vowel is not nasalized; thus 
plane, pronounced //a«, iormtxly plctne. 

The older pronunciation is still indicated in some cases 
by the present orthography. Thus we write bonne^ homme, 
pomme, while pronouncing bonCy home, pome ; but originally 
the first n ox tn denoted the nasal sound of the vowel, the 
pronunciation being bdne, hdme, p3me. Moreover the word 
femme is now pronounced fame ; but e could only have 
taken the sound a on being nasalized, and retains it still, 
though the nasalization is lost. 

II. Influence oiyod, 

§ 39. As stated in § 15, Vulgar Latin y or *yod' gave 
rise to a parasitic /, which forms a diphthong with the 
adjacent vowel. 

§ 40. a followed by yod > ai : plagam > plaie, magis > 

mais, Teracnm > vrai, factum > fait, nascere > naUre, 

palatium > palais, sanctum > sainf, major > maire, 

radia > raie. 

This at, like that arising from a before a nasal, was originally a 
diphthong, sounded as in the English word aisle ; by the 1 2th century 
it has become a simple sound i or I. It has in some cases been substi- 
tuted in modem spelling for e : clair for c/er < olaruxn, pair for per 
< parem, aile for ele < alam, saii for set < sapit. 

§ 41. Preceded by yod, a became ie. This ie still remains 
in a few words : ckien < canem, dcyen < decanum, lien < 
ligamen, nfoyen < mediannm, ami^ie < amicitatem, 
moitiS < medietatem. But in the majority of cases it has 
been reduced to e : *capum > cAief > cAef, peooatum > 
peckie > pkhk, laxare > laissier > laisser. 
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§ 42. Where a yod also followed the a, this /V+ parasitic 
/ gave the triphthong iei. But in the lie de France 
triphthongs were simplified by dropping the middle vowel. 
Thus iei > ii > i : jacet > gif, Vitriaoum > Fz/ry, Cam- 
piniacum > Ckampigny. 

§ 43. ^•\-yod. f gave the diphthong /V, which with para- 
sitic / > iei > i. Thus leotum > *//// > *//«/ > ///, 
decern > dix, ebrium > ivre, pretium > prix, medium 

> mi, pejor > pire, 

§ 44. e+yod. e>ei>oi, and is not altered by parasitic 
/, which simply combines with the / of the diphthong: 
legem > /oi, regem > roi, picem > poix, tectum > toit, 
nigrum > noir, feriam >foire. 

§ 45. Preceded by a yod, e gave iei > i : mercedem > 
mera, ceram > are, racemum > raisin, page(n)8em > 
pays, placere > plaisir, 

§ 46. i •\-yod. The parasitic / simply combines with the 
/ : spicam > epi, amicum > ami, dicere > dire, 

§ 47. 9 + yod, 9 > ue, which with parasitic / > uei > ui: 
cerium > *cueir > cuir, *n6cere > nuire, noctem > nuit, 
octo > huit, podium > puy, *C9prium (Class, cyprium) 

> cuivre. 

§ 48. o + yod > oi : nucem > noix, crucem > croix, 
yocem > voix, cognoscere > connoistre > connattre, 
pugnum > poing, cuneum > coin, testimonium > 
thmoin, angustia > angoisse. 

Note. — This oi (pi), though originally distinct from oi {pi) arising 
from tonic 9, became, like it, 0^ and had the same subsequent de- 
velopments : see § 23. 

§ 49. u + yod > ui : fructum > fruit, junium > juin, 
lucere > luire, ducere > duire, buxum > huis. 

§ 50. WJL-\-yod > oi{pi}: ga,u6iB. > joie, nauseam > noise. 



CHAPTER IV 



POST-TONIC VOWELS 



i 



§ 51. Latin words which have one syllable after the tonic 
are called * paroxyton/ e. g. mums, amicus, t^sta ; those 
which have two syllables after the tonic are called *pro- 
paroxyton ' (fdcere, cdmeram, dicitis). 

Proparoxyton, 

§ 62. The two atonic syllables following the tonic are 
reduced to one; the penultimate drops out, the final 
remains as e : 

legere >lire, facere > faire^ vivere > vivre^ generum 

> gendre, asinum > dne^ juvenem > jeune, hominem > 
homme, male-habitum > malade^ tepidum > Hlde^ pedicum 
>pilge^ computum > conte^ aetaticum > &ge^ pascere > 

paltre^ frazinum > frtne^ *me£ipsimum (= met ipcds- 
simum) > tn^me^ cannabem > chanvre^ cameram > 
chambre^ i(n)8alam > I/?, circulum > cercle^ ^essere 
(= esse) > itrcy ducere > duire^ facitis > faiteSy dicitis 

> diteSy vendita > vente^ pollicem > poiue, 

*§ 53. Certain Classical Latin proparoxytons became 
paroxytons in Vulgar Latin, and have been treated as such 
in French. (See § 57.) 

Paroxyton. 

§ 54. The final vowel is lost : 

navem > nef^ me(n)sem > mois^ parem > pair, 
miirum > mur^ bene > bien^ mortalem > mortel^ 
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pavonem > paon, siccum > seCy femim >/er, caballum 
> ckeva/, campum > champs salvum > saufy factum > 
faity habes > as^ dicis > dis^ dico > di(^5\ 

Words which retain the final, e.g. juste^ monde^ chaste y 
honn^tCy are of Learned, not Popular, formation. 

§ 55. The final, however, remains as * e mute ' (so called, 
although it was still pronounced in the i6th century, and 
even at the present day counts as a syllable in poetry) or * e 
feminine ' in the following cases : 

1. When it is a: 

cartam > charter unam > uney amaram > amercy 
siccam > shhe^ amat > aime^ viam > voicy alam > aiky 
terrain > terrty portam > portCy bonam > bonne, 

2. When it follows certain groups of consonants, namely 
combinations of an explosive with ^ or r ; and one or two 
other combinations : 

(Labial + r) fabnim > (pr)fh}rey labra > IHre 

febrem > fihvre, 
(Dental + r) patrem > plrCy nostrum > notrcy 
matrem > m^rCy quattuor > 
quatre. 
(y + r) pejor > pire, major > maire. 
(Labial + 1) duplum > double, *trifolum > trifle, 
insimul > ensemble, 
(Im) oalmum > chaumcy helmum > heaume, 
(In) alnum > aune, 
(mn) Bomnum > somme, 
(Labial + y) *apyum (< apium) > achey *rubyum 
(< rubeum) > rouge y ^simyum 
( < simium) > singe. 

3. When it is followed by a group of consonants : 
vendunt > vendenty ament > aiment 
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§ 56. The final, when in hiatus with the tonic vowel, or 
when, before the epoch at which it would have fallen, it 
came into hiatus with the tonic (in consequence of the loss 
of a labial or palatal consonant), did not fall, but formed 
a diphthong with the tonic vowel, and was thus preserved. 
(See 5§ 32, 33.) 

* § 67. Certain Classical proparoxytons had become 
^ paroxytons in Vulgar Latin, and are treated as such in 
French. 

1. Those in which the tonic and penultimate vowels were 
in hiatus, and the accent shifted to the penultimate (see 
§ 11), e.g. fllioltim > mi6lTim > filkuL 

2. Those in which the penultimate was i, e, u, in hiatus 
with the final. 

i, e, became consonified, and thus no longer formed 
a syllable (see § 71), e.g. filius > *fllyiiB > fih^ varitim 

> *varyu > vair^ palatiuin > *palatyu > palais, 

u in the same position was often dropped: mortumn 

> *mortu > morty quattuor > Squatter > quatre, 
battue > *batto > bat(s). In other words, it became a 
semi-vowel (w)i viduam > *vidwa > veuve, annualem 

> *annwale > O.F. anvei, Januarixun > *janwariu > 
Janvier, 

3. Some words in which the penultimate was lost very 
early : oalidiiiii > *oaIdu > ckaud, plaoitiim > *plactu 

> plaid, digitum > *degta > doi{g)t, nitidiim > *netdu 

> net, vetultim > *veolu > viei/, colsjphiuid > *colpu 

> coup, viridem > *verde > vert. 



CHAPTER V 

PRETONIC VOWELS 

§ 68. A Latin word may have one syllable before the 
tonic accent, as venire, nov^llus; or two syllables, as 
omam^ntam, oolloodre (or sometimes even three, as 
imperat6rem). Where there are two pretonic syllables, 
the former of the two bears the secondary accent. In both 
cases the vowel of the first syllable of the word is called 
' initial ' ; where it bears the secondary accent it is also 
called * countertonic' The syllable falling between the 
countertonic and tonic is called the * counterfinal.' 

Initial vowel, • 
§ 59. The initial vowel always persists in French, gene- 
rally without change, though sometimes weakened. ^ and 
e pretonic are not distinguished ; o free and blocked and 
9 free become ou (except before a nasal); 9 blocked 
remains 0, 

a: pavonem > paon^ habere > avoir^ latrcmem > 
larron, valere > valoir, axnorem > amour ^ maritum 
> mari^ argentTim > argent^ cantare > chanter^ 
castelliun > chateau^ radioinam > racine^ mandu- 
eare > manger, 
e : debere > devoir^ crepare > crever^ levare > lever^ 
videre > O.F. veoiry sedere > seoir^ credentia > 
crkance^ aetaticiiin > O.F. edge^ oessare > cesser^ 
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virtutem > vertu^ mercedem > merci^ venire > 

venir, intrare > entrer, 
i: liberaxe > livrer^ viventem > vivant, hibemTiin > 

hiver, privare > priver, flnire > finir, 
9 free : novellum > nouvel^ *potere > pouvoir, molinTim 

> moulin^ oolorem > coukur^ *morire (= mori) > 
mouriry *volere (= velle) > vouloir^ probare > 
prouver. 

In position : fortnnam > fortuTUy dormire > 
dormir^ sortire > sortir^ mortalem > mortel^ hospi- 
talem > hdtel. 

Before a nasal : sonare > sonner^ honorem > 
honneur, oommeatum > congk^ somniare > songer 
[dominieam > dimanche by analogy of di < diem in 
/undi, mardiy &c.]. 
o : Bubinde > souvent, nodare > nauery nutrire > 
nourrir^ dubitare > douter. (But Boliculum > 
soldi ^ 

Before a nasal: donare > donner, nTimerare 

> nombrer, cTimulare > combler^ nominare > 
nommer, 

u : durare > durer, judioare > jugtr, *piilioellain > 
pucelle, fomare > fumer^ hiimamiTn > humain^ 
lunae diem > lundi, 
9Xl> o\ pausare > poser ^ ausare > oser^ auriciilam > 
Oreille. This o became ou where it was in hiatus with 
another vowel : laudare > lauer^ gaudere > jouir, 
audire > ouir (cf. § 30). 
* § 60. In other cases the initial vowel has been weakened 
to e 'mute' (compare the present pronunciation oi monsieur, 
faisant), 

a is regularly weakened to e : 

I. After o, when free : oabaUum > cheval^ oapillum > 
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cheveu, canilem > chenil, canutum > chenu, caminum > 
cheminy capriolum > chevreuil^ cannabicium > ckhnevis. 

a remains in chaire < cathedram, chatne < catenam ; also in chaleur 
< calorem, chaloir < calere, perhaps under the influence of chaud. 

2. When by the loss of a consonant it comes into hiatus 
with a tonic vowel, especially u : *saputum > O.F. seii^ 
maturum > O.F. meiir^ a(u)giir(i)Tim > O.F. eiir^ *habu- 
tum > O.F. eii^ flagellum > flkau^ pratelliim > preau, 
fatutum > O.Y.feu. 

i has been weakened to e where the tonic vowel was i, as 
in devtn < divinum, devis < divisum, demi < '^dimediTim ; 
also in merveille < mirabilia, premier < primariiun. 

*§ 61. The following cases of unusual treatment of the 
initial vowel may be noticed : 

1. e becomes sometimes a before r (probably dialectal) : 
mercantem > marchand^ mercatum > marchk^ perga- 
rsien\im>parcAemin, pigritiam >paresse; it becomes a also 
in silvaticum > sauvage^ zelosam >jalouXy trepalium > 
travail, 

2. e becomes u under the influence of a following labial 
consonant in fumier < flmarium^ buvant < bibentem 
(OF. bevant) Jumeau < gemellum. 

3. o before a nasal has become a in dominiarixun > 
danger^ dominicellam > O.F. damoiselle > demoiselle (pro- 
bably another case of weakening to ^ : ? > 5, see § 36). 
On the other hand, a + nasal > ^ in damnaticTiin > 
dommage, 

a likewise becomes o in Noel < natalem, poile < 
patellam (probably dialectal). 

4. au became a in Vulgar Latin when the tonic vowel 
was u : a(u)gu8tTim > aoUt^ a(u)giir(i)iiin > (h)eur. 

This change as well as that of pretonic i to « is a kind of ' dissimila- 
tion* (see § 136). 

BRITTAIN D 
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§ 62. Like the tonic vowel the initial vowel becomes 
nasal when followed by nasal + consonant, and undergoes 
the same changes on being nasalized as the tonic : man- 
ducare > manger, cantare > chantery somniare > songer, 
&c. (cf. §§ 34, 36). 

Like the tonic vowel, too, the pretonic forms a diphthong 
with a parasitic / : 

at: laxare > laisser^ traotare > traiter, axillam > 
aisselle, rationem > raison^ adjutare > aider, plaoere 

> piaisir. 

ei > oil licere > /eisir > loisir, medietatem > moitie, 

plioare > ployer, necare > noyer, piscionem > 

poisson, pectorinam > poitrine, 

*Fre8ionem ( » prehensionem) > prison on the analogy of 
pris, 

oil focarium > foyer, potionem > poison, otiosxiin > 

oiseux, firustiare > froisser, 
ui : lucentem > luisant, duxisti > duisis. 
aui > di', gaudiosuin > joy tux, *aucelliiin(= avicelluin) 

> oiseau, 

* § 63. In many cases, by the loss of a medial consonant, 
the pretonic and tonic vowels came together, forming in 
O.F. a hiatus. About the 14th century this hiatus was in 
many cases removed, either (i) by dropping the first vowel, 
or (2) by combining the two into a diphthong. 

I. The former vowel is lost if it is ^ or a (unless the 
second is i) : 

aetaticum > edge > dge, matnrum > meiir > rnUr, 
securum > seiir > si^r, metipBiiniiin > meesme > mime, 
^saputum > seii > su, *vidutum > veu > vu, *liabutum 

> eii > eu (pronounced u), videre > vebir > voir, cadere 

> cheoir > choir, sedere > seoir > j^^V (pron. soir), 
redemptionem > reUnfon > ranfon, rotundiun > reond 
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> rond^ augOBtxiin > adut > aoidt (pron. ou\ satulliim 

> saoul (pron. soul), Saconaxn > SaSne (pron. Sone\ 

*guadagiiare (Germ, waidanjan) > gadgner > gagner. 

Note. — «ik' becomes eu, not Uy id. feu < fotutum, {h)eur < augu- 
rium, jeun < jejunum ; these are probably the Norman forms. For 
cases where «, a, have remained, see below. 

2. The two vowels formed a diphthong (especially a/, ei) : 
reginam > rdne > reine, traditor > trditre > trattre^ 
faginam > fdine > faine, vaginam > gdine > gatne, 
*tragmare (from *tragere = Class, trahere) > trainer > 
trainer. 

In other cases the two vowels remained separate : 
vivenda > viande^ fldare > fier^ ligamen > lien^ qiiiri- 
tare > crier^ sudare > suer^ jocare > jouer, votare > 
vouer^ Natalem > Noel^ necare > noyer^ audire > ouiry 
scutellam > kcuelle, e has remained in certain legal ex- 
pressions : khkance^ skance^ pkage ; in prkau and abbaye 
(properly a^eie) under the influence of the simpler words prk 
and ahbk \ fleau (flagellTim) had become regularly yfa^^ in 
the 1 6th century, but the ^ was restored in the pronunciation 
under the influence of the orthography, a when followed 
by d has remained, and the o is lost : pavonem > paon^ 
now pronounced pan ; *tabonem (= tabanum) > taon^ 
pron. tan^\ fetonem >faon^ pron.^«. 

* § 64. The initial vowel has been sometimes suppressed 
where it came between an initial consonant and 1 or r: 
veracem > vrai^ directum > droits quiritare > crier, 
corrotulare > crouler, 

* § 65. Proclitic words — that is to say, monosyllabic pre- 
positions, conjunctions, pronouns, or auxiliary verbs, which 
are attached so closely to the succeeding word as to lose all 

^ The Dictionary of the Academy gives the pronunciation ion^ but tan 
is more usual. 

D 2 
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independent accent — have developed not as tonic but as 
pretonic syllables. Thus nos > nous (not neus\ vos > 
vous^ me > me (besides the accented form moi\ Ss (Class, 
es) > es (in O.F. there was the accented ies\ habes > as, 
ad > i, pro > pour^ quare > car (O.F. also quer\ non > 
ne^ et > et, quid > que (also the accented quoi\ ubi > ot\ 
per > par (cf. § 61 (i)), sine > sans^ de > de, *quomo 
(=quomodo) > comme^ male > mal (O.F. also accented 
77iet). 

Caunterfinal. 

§ 66. The counterfinal vowel, following the countertonic 
or syllable which bears the secondary accent, is subject to 
the same laws as the final of a paroxyton word (following 
the tonic syllable). As a general rule it has disappeared : 

cerebellum >^^rz'^««, verecundiam>z;^r^(C?^«^, medie- 
tatem > moitiiy sanitatem > santk, bellitatem > beauiCy 
8ubitanum>^^/fa/;2, ho8pitalem>>^/f/, dormitorium> 
dortoir, adjutare > aider^ monticellum > monceau, radi- 
QmAra> racine, civitatem>a/^, matutinum > m^//;v, sin- 
^pjLlBXQia> sanglier^ "^paroolare (= parabolare) >/ar/^r, 
manducare > manger^ vindieare > venger, colloeare > 
coucher^ tremulare > trembler^ fallere-habet >faudra^ sali- 
eetum > saussaie^ nayieellam > nacelle^ salinarium > 
saunier, 

§ 67. The counterfinal, however, like the final, remains 
as ^: 

1 . When it is a : 

baccalarem > bachelitr^ amare-habeo > aimerai^ oma- 
mentum > omement, orphaninum > orphelin, sinapatum 
> stnevk, 

2. When it follows a group of consonants which require 
a * supporting vowel ' (cf. § 65 (2) ) : 
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quadrifuroum > carrefour, nutritura > naurriture, 
paupertatem > pauvretL 

3. Before more than one consonant, or before 1, n, 
followed by yod : 

peregrinum > pllerin^ gubernare > gouverner, papili- 
onem > pavilion, quadrilionexn > carillon, campinionem 

> champignon^ cojxipB,monem. >compagnon, luscinlolum > 
rossignol, caballarium > ^.^^//>r. 

* As in the initial syllable, this e was afterwards lost where 
it came into contact with a vowel following : abbatissam > 
abe'esse > abbesse^ cantatorem >chanteeur > chanteur, arma- 
turam > armeurt > armure ; or with a vowel preceding : 
castigamentum > ckastiement > chdtiment, mediam noctem 
>mienuit>minuitj or when it came between r and another 
consonant : sacramentum > sairement > serement > serment, 
mirabilia > mereveille > merveille, paradisTim > pareis > 
parevis>parvisy petroaili'uin.>peresil>persil, latrocinium 

> larredn > larcin ; also in suspiclonem > suspefon > 
soupfon. 

§ 68. In derived words there are many apparent excep- 
tions, caused by the influence of the simple words, e. g. : 
suspirare >soupirer^ by analogy with soupir ; dolorosum > 
douloureux^ with douleur ; coronare > couronner^ with cau- 
ronne ; maritare > marier, with mari ; carbonarium > 
charbonnier, with charbon^ &c. Similarly all the futures of 
the second conjugation keep their / on the analogy of the 
infinitive: flnire-habeo>y?«/><ai/, &c. 



CHAPTER VI 

LATIN CONSONANTS. CHANGES IN VULGAR LATIN 

§ 69. The consonants may be thus classified : — 

1. According to the mode of formation of the sound : 
{a) Explosives : in pronouncing these, the passage of the 

air through the mouth is completely stopped at a given 
moment, then suddenly opened ; they are /, ^, /, d, k, g, 

{b) Spirants (or fricatives) : the passage of the air is 
simply constricted, but never completely stopped, so that 
the articulation of these consonants can be prolonged 
indefinitely. Latin has the spirants f, w (v), s, y (j). 

{c) Liquids : /, in which the passage of the air is closed 
in the middle and open at the sides ; and r, produced by a 
rolling of the tongue. 

(d) Nasals (n and m) : part of the air expelled in pro- 
ducing the sound passes through the nose, m is equivalent 
to a ^ pronounced so that the air passes partly through the 
nose, and ;i to a ^ similarly pronounced. 

The liquids and nasals are often included together under 
the common term 'liquids.' Like the spirants, they are 
capable of being prolonged. 

2. According to the place of articulation : 

(a) Labials^ formed by bringing the lips together (bi- 
labials— ^, ^, w, w\ or by bringing the upper teeth into 
contact with the lower lip (labio-dentals— ^.z/). 
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{b) Dentals^ formed by bringing the tongue against the 
teeth, or against the gums behind the teeth {/, d^ s), 

(c) Palatals, formed by bringing the tongue against the 
palate (>^,^, J'. 

There is a further distinction between voiced consonants 
(3,^, g,v,z)—thzX. is, those whose articulation is accompanied 
by a vibration of the vocal cords such as is produced 
in pronouncing a vowel, the sound made by this vibration 
being called voice— and voiceless consonants (/, /, ^,/ s\ 
those not accompanied by a vibration of the vocal cords. 

The following table shows the Latin consonants thus 
classified : 

Explosives Spirants Liquids Nasals 

voiceless voiced 

f w (v) — m 

8 — 1, r n 

- y(j) - - 

k is denoted by c, and y by j. Latin z was equivalent 
to a double consonant cs, and z (only found in Greek 
loan-words) to ds. H was merely a breathing. The 
Classical Latin v denoted the bi-labial sound w\ how- 
ever, in Vulgar Latin it had become a labio-dental like 
Modern French (or English) v. The combinations qu, 
gu, represented respectively kw and gw, 

§ 70. The Palatals require special notice. Latin c, g, 
were always pronounced as in cdte, gloire, never as in centy 
gent. There was, however, a slight difference in their place 
of articulation and consequently of their sound, according 
to the sound which followed, thus : — 

1. The tongue is in contact with the soft palate near the 
uvula in pronouncing k, g, followed by 0, «, or a consonant, 

2. The tongue is in contact with the palate farther 
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forward— at the back of the hard palate — in pronouncing 
ky gj before a, au. 

3. The tongue is in contact with the palate still farther 
forward, near the root of the teeth, in pronouncing k, g^ 
before e^ t\ 

These three groups of palatals are indicated without 
distinction by c, g, in Latin; but they develop very 
differently on passing into French. 

Already in Vulgar Latin o and g before e, i, altered ; they 
took double sounds, k and g followed by the spirant y ; 
thus cera (pron. kera) became kyera, gentem became 
gyente. gy underwent a further change and was reduced 
to y alone, thus gyente >yente. 

The Greek letter z likewise became y in Vulgar Latin 
(zelosus > yeloBus) ; so did di before a vowel (diumus > 
yiimus) ; and Classical Latin j was already pronounced y. 
> § 71. The unaccented vowels i, e, u, in hiatus became 
in Vulgar Latin consonants (or semi-vowels), i, e, became 
y : paleam > palya, rationem > ratyone. u became (in 
some cases) w : januaritim > yanwaryu, viduam > vedwa, 
annualem > anwale. 
-(- § 72. Vulgar Latin y thus arises from c, g, before e, i ; 

from j, z, di+ vowel ; from atonic i, e, in hiatus. In some 
cases it remains as a consonant in French, or combines 
with an adjacent consonant ; in others, as we have seen, it 
becomes vocalized to i, forming a diphthong with an 
adjacent vowel. 

§ 73. h was lost in Vulgar Latin in all cases, whether at 
the beginning or in the middle of a word. Thus hibemtun 
> ibemn, habere > abere, prehendere > prendere, 
mihi > mi, oohortem > corte. Similarly eh became 
c : bracchium > bracciu ; th became t : cathedram > 
catedra; ph became p: colaphuxn > oolpu (in some 
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words, introduced from Greek at a later period when the 
pronunciation had changed, ph > f: phantasma > 
fantasma > fantdme^ phasianum > faisan), 

§ 74. Final m was lost in all cases : murum > muru, 
bonum > bonu ; it remained only when it followed the 
accented vowel, i. e. in monosyllables : rem (Fr. rien). 

§ 75. ns, rs. n was invariably lost before s : sponsus > 
sposus, mensis > mesis, mansio > masio, pensare > 
pesare, insula > isula, prehenst > presi. In some cases 
r also was lost before s: sursum > susu, dorsxun > 
dossu. 

§ 76. Initial s + consonant. Groups of consonants, of 
which the first was s, occurring at the beginning of a word, 
were found difficult to pronounce when the preceding word 
ended with a consonant. To make the pronunciation easier 
a vowel was prefixed ; it is found in inscriptions written 
generally i, sometimes e. Thus scribere was spoken after 
a word ending in a vowel, but iscribere after a word ending 
in a consonant. Similarly scala and iscala, spica and 
ispica, spatha and ispatha. The double forms remained 
down to the time of the earliest French texts (e.g. the 
Cantillne de Ste. Eulalie, 9th century ; Vie de St, Alexis, 
about 1050^); then the original forms were lost, and 
only those with the vowel prefixed were retained : iscribere 
> escrire, isealam > eschelle, ispioam > espi, ispatham > 
espee^ &c. 

The Consonants in French, 

§ 77. The development of the consonants in French 

depends upon their position in the word, whether at the 

beginning (initial), in the middle (medial), or at the end 

(final). Again, when medial, they may occur between two 

* See Toynbee, Specimens of Old French^ Spec. II and IV. 
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vowels, or they may be a member of a group of two or 
three consonants. Such groups are either primary — that is, 
existing already in Latin (as ]rupta,campuin) — or secondary 
— that is, arising first in Romance by the loss of an un- 
accented vowel (penultimate or counterfinal), as the group 
mpr in ]nimp(e)re. The development of the consonants 
is in general the same both in primary and secondary 
groups (except in so far as they had already changed 
before forming a secondary group— see § 103). 
A consonant therefore develops according as it is 

1. Initial or occurring at the beginning of a word, as r in 
rupta. Initial consonants, with the exception of the 
palatals, remain unchanged. 

2. Intervocal, i. e. occurring between two vowels, as p in 
ripa. 

3. The last consonant of a group : in this position a 
consonant is called supported, and, like the initial con- 
sonant, remains unchanged, e. g. p in campxim, I in 
mer(u)la. 

4. The first consonant of a group, as m in oampum,r in 
mer(u)la. 

5. The middle consonant of a group of three, as c in 
ptmctum, p in rnmp(e)re. 

6. Final, as d in ad, I in mel. 



CHAPTER VII 

I. INITIAL CONSONANTS 

§ 78. Initial consonants (setting aside the palatals) and 
groups of consonants remain unchanged. Almost any of 
the words quoted in this book will serve as examples ; the 
following will be enough to mention here : 

pontem > pont, placere > plaisir, bonum > bon, 
brevem > briefs vivere > vivrcy videre > voir, fumtim 

> four^ talem > tel, tenere > tenir^ decem > dixy 
durum > dur^ sanum > sain, sapere > savoir, rabiem 

> rage, reginam > reine, latronem > larron, lunam > 
lune, manum > main, magis > mais, nasuin > nez, 
nomen > nom. 

For initial groups consisting of b + consonant, see § 76. 

* § 79. h. As stated in § 73, h was invariably lost in 
Vulgar Latin. In words derived from Germanic, h remained 
in French, and at the present day it is the so-called k 
aspirate, which, though never pronounced, prevents the 
liaison of a preceding consonant, as hache < Germ, happja, 
hair < Germ, hatjan^ haie < Germ. Aaga, In words 
derived from Latin a mute A is frequently written in Middle 
and Modern French : 

I. In imitation of the Classical Latin spelling, as hommc 
< hominem, O.F. ome. 
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2. Through analogy with Germanic words, as haut < 
altTim (cf. Germ, hoch), 

3. Generally before words beginning with «, to prevent 
confusion in MSS. between u and v^ which were written 
alike, as kuit < ooto, huts < ostitim. 

* § 80. Germanic w was represented in Vulgar Latin by 
gu{-=gw\ which in French became g (written also gu): 
garder < wardan, gagner < waidanjan^ guerre < werra. 
Under the influence of Germanic words, certain Latin 
words beginning with v have also taken g in French : guipe 
< vespam (cf. Mod. Ger. wespe) ; gd/er < va43tare (cf. 
wastan) ; gu^ < vadum (cf. wadan, Eng. wade), gaine < 
vaginam ; gut < visoum ; guivre < viperam. 

* § 81. Initial 1 has been lost, through confusion with the 
article, in azur < lasurum, once < lynceum (cf. English 
adder = nadder) ; and the / of the article has been joined 
on to lendemain < in-de-mane, /ierre < hederam (cf. 
English new/ = ewf), 

*§ 82. V >/\n/ois < Yioemj fade < vapidum ; m > 
n in nappe < mappam, natte < mattam, niifle < mes- 
pilum. 

rannnotLlum > grenauille, perhaps under the influence 
of the verb graoidare, to croak ; tremere > craindre^ 
under influence of Celtic cretin ; vervecem > Vulg. Lat. 
berbecem (see § 104) > dredis; hors is formed from 
dehors < deors < deforis (see § 90); loir < glirem, 
unexplained. 

Pa/ata/s. 

§ 88. As stated in § 70, the palatals k, g, had slightly 
different sounds according as they came (i) before o, u, or 
a consonant; (2) before a (au); (3) before e, i, in which 
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case they had already developed to ky, y, in Vulgar Latin. 
In French these three groups of sounds develop differently. 

1. Before o, u, or a consonant, c, g, retain their original 
sound : 

c : coUem > cou, oursum > cours, curam > cure, cubi- 
tum > coudey oretam > crate, clanim > c/atr, 
codam > ^ueue, claudere > c/ore, 

g: guttam > goutte, gulam > gueule, gustum > goiit, 
grandem > grand, granmn > grain. 

Note. — In some cases initial o became g in Vulgar Latin : conflare 
> *gonflare > gonjler, ^olassum (■= classicum) > ^glassiun > 
glas, craasum > gras, claria > giaire, oucurbitam > gourde, 
caviolam > gedU, craticulam > grille, 

2. Before a, au, c and g become respectively ch^ j. 
These sounds, which were unknown to Latin, are palatal 
spirants, ch being voiceless and j voiced ; they are called 
in French chuintantes^. The original pronunciation in 
French was tch, dj (as in English choose^ jump\ but in the 
13th century tch, dj\ were reduced to simple ch,j\ 

Q > ch'. cantare > chanter, caballmn > cheval, cap- 
tiare > chasser, castellum > chdteau, campmn > champ, 
causam > chose, caulem > chou. 

g > y : gambam > jambe, galbinum > jaune, gaudia 
>joie, gautam (= gabatam) > jaue. 

Note. — The nnmerons words found in French which have not under- 
gone this change of c > r A are borrowed from the Picard or Norman 
dialects, or- from another Romance language. Thus camp, campagne, 
are from Italian, the French forms being champ, champagne ; cahane, 
caisse, &c., probably from Proven9al ; and .so on. 

3. c before e, i, which had come to be pronounced ky in 
Vulgar Latin, continued to be written c, but was pronounced 

^ The chuintarUes are denoted phonetically by the signs [, %, or 
sometimes by s, 2. 
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first ts, then (since the 13th century) s: centum > cent, 
oeram > dre, oippum > cep, *celum (= caelum) > del. 

Note. — Circare gave in O.F. regularly cerchier\ the modern chex' 
cher is dne either to an assimilation of the consonants (see § 148) or 
perhaps to the influence of the Picard form cherkUr, 

g before e, i (Vulgar Latin j) > dj > j\ as in (2), written 
g : gelare > ge/er, gentem > gent, generum > gendre. 

§ 84. Classical Latin j (y) with di in hiatus, and z, which 
had also become Vulg. Lat. y, likewise > j : jam > yi, 
jactare > jeter, juvenem > j'eune, jejunum > jeun, 
diumum > jour, deusque > jusque, deorsum > jus, 
zelosum > jaloux, 

§ 85. QU (kw) and gu (jgw) lose the labial sound and 
remain as simple k (written qu, c^ and g : qualem > quel, 
quantum > quant, quadrilionem > carillon, quadri- 
forcum > carrefour, quatemum > cahier^ quatt(u)or > 
^i^a/r^j^guardare (from Germanic) > garder. 

Note. — quinque, quinquaginta, became in Vulg. Lat. *cinque, 
"'cinquanta, by dissimilation ; cf. § 142. 



CHAPTER VIII 

II. INTERVOCAL CONSONANTS 

§ 86. The labials remain, but are weakened to v; the 
dentals have disappeared altogether; s, 1, m, n, r, remain 
without change ; c in most cases, g always, disappears, giving 
rise under certain conditions to a parasitic /. 

Labials p, b, v, f. 
§ 87. Latin p, b, v, are all represented by v in French. 
First p was weakened to b (cf. in Low Latin texts of the 
6th or 7th centuries such spellings as lebrosi), then this 
and original Latin b gave v, 

p : crepare > crever^ trepalium > travail^ ripariam > 

riviere, sapere > savoir, cupam > cuve^ ripam > rive, 

b: habere > avoir^ debere > devoir, fabam > five, 

probare > prauver, subinde > souvent, caballum > 

cheval, 

V : levare > lever, lavare > laver, movere > mouvoir, 

viyam > vive. 
§ 88. In O.F. a voiced explosive or spirant at the end of 
a word always became voiceless. Thus, where this v became 
final by the loss of the following vowel, it changed to/: 
*capum > chef, trabem > tref, vivuin > vif, ovtim > csuf, 
novem.>neu/, navem>«^, GlB,Yeia>cIe/, hreYem, >drie/, 
bovem > dceuf. 

§ 89. There are, however, cases in which the labial 
has dropped out completely. This has taken place before 
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o and u (seldomer after o, u) : *8aputum>j2/, *habutum> 
eu, *debutiim > ^^, *tabonem > taon^ vibuma > viorne, 
pavonem >paon^ pavorem >peur, clavum > ctou, Ande- 
gayiun > Anjou, lupmn > ieu (cf. § 27, note) ; after o, u, in 
ovicula > ouaille, *nubain > nue. For viyenda > viande, 
-ebam >-{?/> (modern -a/V), see under Dissimilation, § 141. 

§ 90. f between two vowels rarely occurs in Latin words, 
except in compounds, where it is mostly treated as initial : 
defendere > dSfendre, quadrifuroum > carrefour. It has 
been lost in de{h)ors < deforis, ruser < refusare, kcrouelle 

< *8crofellam (= sorofulam). 

Dentals t, d, s. 

§ 91. t, d.— t became d\ this and Latin d are next 

weakened to a sound which was probably that of the 

English voiced th (in the^ there, &c.) ; compare in the 

Strasburg Oaths ^ the spellings aiudha < adjuta, cadhuna 

< cata-una. They remained still with this pronunciation 
in the oldest French texts ; but towards the end of the nth 
century they disappeared altogether. 

catenam > chaine, maturum > miir, quiritare > crier, 
abbatissam > abbesse, satiiilum > saouiy votare > vouer, 
mutare > muer, amatum > aim^, natum > tU, virtutem 

> vertu, gaudere >jouir, credentia > crkance, audire > 
ouir, videre > voir, cadere > cheoir, sudare > suer, sedere 

> seoir, nudum > nu, 

§ 92. In some cases the d when final has been restored in 
the spelling : nodum > nceud^ pedem >pied, nidum > nid, 

*§ 93. In one or two words a consonant has been 
inserted in later French where a dental had dropped out : 
*tradire (= tradere) > O.F. trdir > trahir; ^invadire 
(= invadere) > envai'r > envahir ; *potere > O.F. pooir > 

* See Toynbee, op. dt., Spec. I. 
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pouvoir (anal, mouvoir, &c.) ; paradlEOun > O.F. pareis > 
parevis >parvts, 

§ 94. 8 was always voiceless in Classical Latin ; it 
became voiced (z) when intervocal, remaining voiceless 
when final, like all final consonants in O.F. At present it 
retains the voiced (z) sound when intervocal ; at the end of 
a word it has become mute (except in liaison, when it 
is voiced). 

Faiisare > poser ^ pe(n)sare >peser, ra43are > raser, ma(n)- 
sionem > maison, risum > w, nasum > nez (properly nes\ 
pe(n)8um >poi{d)s. 

Liquids 1, r, m, n. 

§ 95. The liquids 1, r, m, n, remained without change. 
1 : alam > aile, telam > toiie, palatimn >paiais, pilum > 
poil, caelum >«>/, talem > /<?/, vilem>2;/7. 

p: pBXBjre>parer, axaBjnjLm>amer, inaTe>mer, parem 

> pair, carum > cher, honorexn > honneur^ amare > 
aimer. When final, it is now sometimes mute, especially 
in infinitives in -er. 

Note. — In the i6th century there was a tendency in Paris to 

pronounce intervocal r as f; the only relic of this pronunciation 

which has remained is the word chaise^ another form of chaire < 
cathedram. 

n : imam > une, planare > planer^ 8p\nam > kpine^ 
'g\e!xroirL>piein, henB >bien, smMai>sein, viniun > z;/«. 
m : demane > demain^ amare > aimer, cimam > cime, 
§ 96. When final, n and m have now become mute 
except in liaison (see § 38 ,(1)), though they are retained 
in the orthography. In O.F. final m > n; it is now 
written sometimes n (racemum > raisin, homo > on), 
sometimes m (nomen > nom, examen > essaim, damum 

> daim). 

BRITTAIH £ 
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Palatals. 

§ 97. I. c, g, before o, u : probably o > g, then both 
disappeared : securum>jiJ/', lucorem > /«^r, ^plaontum 
( = placitnin) >//«, *tacutum ( = tacitnin) > /w, amicmn 

> amty preco >prie, spicum > ipi, a(u)gur(i)uin > {k)eur, 
a(u)gustum > aoiil, *facunt >font^ fociim >feuy paucum 
>peu^ fagum >fou {fouet), *tranguin > trou. 

Note. — Words in which o remains as g are learned, or borrowed 
from dialects : aoutuin > aigu (for the regular development cf. the 
place-name Montem acutum > Mont{h)tu) ; ciconiam > cigogne, 
cioadam > cigaUy fleam >Jigiie (these three from Proven9al ; cf. the 
place-name Cioonia > Sebgne > Sogne), aoutiare > aiguiser, acu- 
culam > aiguille f secuiiduin > second, pron. segond, 

2. c, g, before a : o > g, then both > y, and (tf) disappear 
without trace if the preceding vowel is o, u, au : looare > 
louer, advocatum > avou^y rugam > rue, aucam > O.F. oe 
(pie is due to analogy of oiseau) ; (b) give rise to parasitic / if 
the preceding vowel is a, e, i : bacam > bale, necare > 
nayer, plicare > ployer^ plagam > plate, dicam > O.F. die, 

3. c before e, i, becomes s (in O.F. at end of word ts, 
written 2;, now s, x\ at the same time giving rise to para- 
sitic / : avicellmn > * aucellu > oiseau ; vicinum > voisin ; 
^oocinam (= coquinam, see § 143) > cuisine-, nucem 

> noix, vocexn > voix, crucem > croix, picem > paix, 
vicem >fois, peT6icem.>perd{r)ix, 

g before e or i, j, z, di in hiatus (which were all y in Vulg. 
Lat.), fall, giving rise to parasitic / : (g) regem > rot\ legem > 
lot, exa,gXiiTn>essai, corrigiam > ^(^i/rr^V; (2) auctorizare 

> o(f)troyer, baptizare > O.F. baioier \ (j) major > maire, 
trojam > truie-^ (di) radia > raie, gaudia >joie, invidiam > 
envie, podium >puy, hodie > hui, medium > mi, medium > 
mui{d). 
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Note. — ^g before accented i, j before accented u, have not disengaged 
a parasitic * : reginam > reine > reine, faginam '> faint > fatney 
jejunum > jeun, 

Qu {kw) loses the k sound, the w being either vocalised 
to u, as in aquam > eau, or becoming v, as in sequunt > 
suivent. 
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CHAPTER IX 

III. SUPPORTED CONSONANTS (THE LAST OF 
A group) 

§ 98. Supported consonants are treated exactly as initial 
consonants, remaining without change : 

palpebraxn >paupi^re, Berpentem. > serpen f, oampum 

> champs talpam>/'a2(^^, albam > a2/^<?, gambam>yam^^, 
oorbicula > corbeille^ servire > servir, partire > partir, 
cultellum > couteauy vestire > vetir^ portam > porte^ 
festam >fite, sortem > sort, septem > sept, sanotmn > 
saint, falsam > fausse, versare > verser, capsam > ch&sse, 
ursmn > ours, latronexn > larron, nigrum > noir, arma 

> arme, alnam > aune, 

§ 99. On becoming final by the loss of the following 
vowel, they have in some cases altered slightly in conse- 
quence of the phonetic law of Old French, that at the end 
of a word voiced consonants became the corresponding 
voiceless consonants. Thus v > / in cervum > cerf, 
nervum > nerf, salvuin > sauf\ d > / in vir(i)dem > 
vert, tardiim > O.F. tart, cal(i)dum > O.F. chaut, gran- 
dem > O.F. grant, £rig(i)dum > O.F. froit^ in the last 
four examples the d has been restored in Modern French 
by analogy with the Latin spelling, yet is still pronounced 
/ in making the liaison. The final group rn has now 
lost the n : hibemum > O.F. ivem > Aiver; diumum 

> jom > jour; fiimum > /our; inferniun > en/er; 
♦vernem > ver. 
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§ 100. Palatals,— 'HhQ palatals have had a threefold 
development as when initial: 

1. Before o, u : 

fiEklconem >faucon, aroum > arc^ poroum >porCy junoum 
>jonc, *blancum > blanc^ longum > long (O.F. lon€\ 
sicoum >.sec^ *beccum > bec^ *francum > franc. 

' Bnt 80 before finial o, u, has become is : bosouin > Iwis, fraDoisoum 
"^/ranfois, nasco > nais, firisouxn "^-frais^ cresco > crois. Probably 
so became cs by metathesis (see § 147)» then the 8 was supported, and 
the c developed parasitic i\ see § 117. 

2. Before a : 

o>tch>ch: mercatum > marchky piscare > picker, * blan- 
cam > blanche, plancam > planche, *francam > franche, 
fiircam >fourchey miiscam > mouche, friscam >fraicke, 

g > dj>j\ yergam > verge, heribergam (Germ.) > 
herberge, largam > large, 

3. Before e, i : 

c > J : nim(i)cem > ronce, mercedem > merci, poroellum 
>pourceau, dulcem > ^i^wjc, poll(i)oem >/^«^^, liirp(i)cem 
> herse ; it becomes b in onze <iind(e)oim, douze < du(o)- 
d(e)cim. 

g : argentiim > argent 

di : vir(i)diarium > verger, hordeum > orge, 

ndi > »' : vereoundia > vergogne, rotundiare > rogner. Note 
also longe > loin, 

§ 101. qu {kw) > k : nnquam > onque, *oinqiiaiita (= 
qidnquaginta) > cinquante, dumque > done. 

g;ii{gw)>g: hjigaBJXi> langue, *]meuB,iic\im>langagej 
*8anguem (= sanguinem) > sang. 

§ 102. In many cases the second consonant came into 
contact with the preceding consonant only in the Romance 
period by the loss of an intervening vowel. The same rule 
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generally holds good in these cases, as for consonants 
originally supported: 

bla43ph(e)mare>^/a/;z(?r, sGp\Jl^)m.BJi.B,>semaine; test(i)- 
monium > temoin^ lacr(i)mam > iarme, metips(i)mum > 
mime, juv(e)nem > jeune, galb(i)num > jaune, a8(i)num 

> dne, rap(i)dum > rade ; sol(i)dare > so/der, tep(i)diim 

> fy'^de, nav(i)cellam > nacelle. 

But xn'n > m, see § 113; t'd > ^, see § 109. 

*§ 103. t, c, in these secondary combinations had in 
some cases been weakened to d, g, while still intervocal, 
before the preceding vowel had dropped out. They remain 
in French at the stage which they had reached at the 
moment of the fall of the vowel. Thus amitam > *amta 

> {t)anteyhut 8ubitanum> ^subidanum > ^subdanum > 
soudain\ revindioam > *reTiiidca > revanche, but vindi- 
care > *vindigare > *vindgare > venger. Other examples 
are: 

t remains : semitarium > sentier, oomputum > conte, 
debita > dette, hospitem >hdte, tagXta, > Jutle, perdita 

> perte, vendita > vente, bonitatem > bontk, computare 

> conter, dubitare > douier. 

> d: adcubitare > accouder, placitare > plaider, 
cogitare > cuider, adjutare > aider, cuourbitam > 
gourde, xnale-habitum > malade. 

c remains : claudicare > docker, collooare > coucher, 
masticare > mdcker, pendioare > pencher, abradicare 

> arracher, persioam > phhe, pertlcam > perche, 
manicam > manche, dominicam > dimanche, impedicare 

> empicher, 

> g : suffix -aticum > -age, judicare > juger, oarri- 
care > charger, *berbecarium > berger, manduoare > 
manger, sericam > serge, pedioam > pi^ge, fllioariam > 
fouglre, fabricam > forge. 
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* § 104. V after r sometimes became b already in 
V.L. : corvellum > *corbellu > corbeau] ourvare > 
curbare > courber ; vervecem > *verbece > *berbece 
(by assimilation) > brebis. On the other hand, cerebellum 

> *oervellu > cerveau, 

* § 105. 1, n, > r in proparoxytons not of popular 
development : capit(u)lum > chapitrCy apo8t(o)lum > 
apotre, epi8t(o)lum > kpttre, tit(u)lum > titre^ coph(i)- 
num > cojfrCy pamp(i)nem > pampre, ord(i)nem > ordre 
(O.F. regularly oume\ diac(o)nmn > diacre, tymp(a)num 

> timbre. 

Double Consonants (the second being ^ supported^). 

§ 106. Double consonants all became single in O.F. 
with the exception of rr. In Modern French, although 
the double consonant is generally kept in the spelling, only 
a single consonant is ever pronounced in popular words, 
except rr in futures like mourrai^ courraiy querrai. When 
final, they are always written single. 

Labial ; cappam > ckape^ cuppam > coupe^ *sappinum 

> sapin, *drappum > drap^ cippum > cep, abbatem 

> abbt. 

Dental : guttam > goutte, *tuttam > toute, mitto > 
met(s\ mittere > mettre, litteram > lettre^ oattum 

> chaty batt(u)ere > battre. 

88 : mis8a > messe, pre88are > presser^ pa8sum > pas, 

gro88iiin > grosy 088um > os, pressum > prh. 
rr : terrain > terre, quaerere > querre, *guerra (Germ. 

werra) > guerre, carrum > char, ferruxn > fer, 

tiirrem > tour, eurrit > court, 
11 : bellam > belle, illam > elle, appellare > appeler, 

nullam > nulle, villain > ville, nullum > ««/, 

eollem > col, mille > tniL 
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mm : flammam > flamme, siimmam > somme, gemmam 

> gemme. 

nn: annellum > anneau^ annum > an^ pannum 

> pan. 

§ 107. Palatals : 

1. Before o, u : saooiim > sac, siocum > seCy becoum 
> bee, 

2. Before a: pecoatum > pkMy siecam > slchcy 
vacoam > vacke, buocam > bouche. 




CHAPTER X 

IV. THE FIRST OF A GROUP 

Labials, 

§ 108. I*. Before r the labials develop as when intervocal, 
i. e. they become v : capram > cKtvre^ librum > livre, 
viv(e)re > vivre, pip(e)rum > poivre, op(e)ram > 
(xuvrCy ebrium > ivre^ 8crib(e)re > O.F. escrivre, bib(e)re 
> O.F. boivre (now Scrire^ boire^ by anaL of other verbs such 
as lirCy croire), 

2. Before 1. bl remains: mob(i)lem > meubky afll- 
b(u)lare > affubler. pi sometimes remains : oopulum > 
couple^ populiun > peuple ; sometimes is weakened to bl ' 
duplum > double, triplum > O.F. Ireble: the latter is 
probably the popular development. 

Note. — soopulum > * sooolu > ^cuetL 

3. In a few cases the labials before a consonant have been 
vocalised to «, the vocalisation having pften taken place 
already in Vulgar Latin: tab(u)lam > "^taula > tdie\ 
parab(b)lam > ^paraula > parole ; avicam > *auca > 
oie (see § 97 (2)) ; av(i)cellum > *aucellu > oiseau ; 
fabr(i)cam > *faurga > forge \ gabatam > *gauta > 
joue\ habere-habeo > aurai\ sapere-habeo > saurai\ 
abrotonmn > aurone, piperata > peuree > purSe. 

4. Before all consonants other than r, 1 (except in the 
few cases where it was vocalised), the labial has been 
entirely lost : soriptum > Scrll, capsam > cMsse, met- 
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ipsimtim > mime, tep(i)dum > ti^de, 8ub(i)tanum > 
soudaifiy adoaptare > acheter, ruptam > route, deb(l)ta 

> dettCy naY(i)oellain > nacelle ; juv(e)nem > jeune. 

Dentals, 
§ 109. I. t, d, fall before r as between vowels : nutrire 

> nourrir, patrexn > p^re, fratrem > frlre^ cred(e)re > 
croire, petram > pierre, 

2. They are lost likewise in most other cases : corro- 
t{u)lare > crouler, 8pat(u)lam > kpaule, rot(u)lTim > 
rdle, ret(i)nam > rine, plat(a)]ium > plane, viat(i)cmn 

> voyage, adsatis > assez, rad(i)cinam > radne, advo- 
oatum > (wouk, advenire > avenir, 

3. The groups t*d, t't, d*t, give / : nit(i)dum > net, 
mat(u)tiiLiini > matin, ridet > rit, 

4. Before s, t remained in O.F., and the group ts was 
denoted by z ; later, the / was lost : latus > lez, amatis > 
aimez, bonitates > dontez > bontes. 

§ 110. 8 before a consonant remained in the oldest 
French : best(i)am > beste, testam > teste, scalam > 
eschelle, *e88(e)re > estrey 8tatiini > este, 8picam > espi, 
bla8pli(e)mare > blasmer, iiiisc(u)lare > mesler, ftiscam 

> fresche (except in the group 8ts, which from the earliest 
period became ts, then s : ecoi8t08 > icez > ces, cf. § 109 (4)). 
The s begins to drop from the nth century on, first before 
voiced explosives, spirants, nasals, and liquids, later before 
voiceless explosives (compare the English loan-words blame, 
isle, on the one hand, and coast, rest, on the other ; they were 
borrowed at a time when s was already silent before m, I, 
and not yet before t\ By the beginning of the 13th century 
s is mute before all consonants, although retained in the 
spelling down to the i6th century. Hence the modern 
forms of the above-cited words : bite, tite, ichelle, itre, iti. 
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^//, bldmer, miler, fralche. Words which still retain the s 
are either learned (as esprit^ juste) or borrowed from 
foreign languages (as escalier from Ital.). 

For the group so before o, u, see § 100 (i). 

Liquids r, 1. 

§ 111. r remains without change in all cases : arma > 
arme^ arborem > arbre^ corpus > cor{p)s, portam > 
porte, nrsum > ours^ mer(u)lam > merle, dormire > 
dormir^ dormitorimn > dortoir, 

§ 112. I remains without change in the oldest French : 
altermn > aitre, *colpum > colp. In the. 12th century 
it begins to be vocalised into u, which forms a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel. Thus : 

a/+cons. > fl« (now become, since the i6th century, the 
simple •sound o) : alterum > aUre > autre^ val(e)t 

> vaut^ males > maux^ salvum > sauf^ galbinum 

> jauney caldum > chaud^ altum > haut, saltare 

> sauter^ fallere-habet > faudra, falsum > faux, 
oaballos > chevaux, 

//+ cons, develops an a between the e and /, ealy which > eau 

(now also pronounced 6)\ belles > bels > beaux; 

vitelles > veaux, flagelles > fltaux, bell(i)tatem > 

beauts, *aucelles > oiseaux, castelles > cMteaux, 
ei-\- cons. > eu : capilles > chevels > cheveux ; illes > eux, 

ecce-illes > ceux, fil(i)caria > O.F. feugiere (now 

foughre, unexplained). 
^/+cons. (from Lat. al) > ieu : pales > pe/s > pieus (teis, 

quels, &c., properly tieus, quieus, have been remodelled 

on the singular). 
/V/+cons. > ieu\ caeles > dels > deux, 
pi „ > ou: molles > mous, felles > fous, *oelpum 

> coup, pell(i)cem > pouce. 
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p/+ cons. > ou : dulcem > doux, pulverem > poudre^ 
a(u)sciiltare > icoutery coll(o)care > coucher. 
In /7, ul, euly the / has been lost : 

// : fll(i)cellam > jficeile^ gentiles > genti{l)s. 
uli pulicem > puce, pulicellam > pucelle. 
eul\ aviolos > dieux^ volit > veuU 

Note. — In many cases the vocalisation has been extended by analogy 
to forms where the 1 was not followed by a consonant. Thus from 
chdteaux has been formed a new singular, chdteau, instead of chdtel\ 
from pieux, pieu instead oi pel\ ixomfouSy fou instead oi fol, &c. &c. 
In other cases the plural has been remodelled on the singular; thus 
we have tels, quels, instead of tieus^ qwieus ; nuls instead oinus^Jilieuls 
instead oifilleusy &c. 

Nasals n, m. 
§ 113. n, m, remain, but are partially assimilated to the 
following consonant ; before a labial they appear as m, 
before a dental as n, * 

m : gambam > jambe, ambulare > ambler^ inyolata > 
emblke, templnm > temple^ in(de)-portare > emporter. 
n : vendere > vendre, ventiim > vent, insimid > en- 
sembky primum tempus > prtntemps^ sem(i)tariiim 
> sentier, coin(i)tem > O.F. conte (now spelt comte). 
The groups mn, mn, each > m : 
damnaticum > dommage, somnum> somme, sem(i)nare 

> semer^ nom(i)]iare > nommer^ hom(i)nem > homme^ 
dom(i)nam > dame^ fem(i)nam > femmey in(de)menare 

> emmenery mkhant (< minus cadentem) + -ment > 

mkhamment 

Note. — soUnnel < solemnalem, colonne < oolumnam, automne < 
autiunnum, are learned. 

§ 114. In certain combinations of liquids and nasals 
brought together by the fall of a vowel a * euphonic ' 
consonant has been introduced to facilitate the passage from 
one sound to another. Thus : 
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ml > mbli insimul > ensemble, trem(u)lare > trembler, 

8iin(u)lare > sembler, 
m'r > mbr\ nmnerum > nombre, cameram > chambre, 

cucumerem > concombre, 
n'r > ndr : ponere > pondre, tenenim > tendre, cinerem 

> cendre, minorem > moindre, venire-habep > 

viendrai. Veneris diem > vendredi, 
Tr > Idr > udr: molere > moldre > moudre, valere- 

habet > vaudra, fallere-habet > faudra. 
n'l > ngl\ spinulam > tpingle. 

s'r > sdr\ *oos(e)re (= oonsuere) > cousdre > coudre. 
ss'r > j/r: *ess(e)re > Stre. 

Palatals, 

§ 115. The palatals before another consonant became y 
in Vulgar Latin. In French this y combines with a following 
/, «, giving rise to / mouillie (/), written ///, //, and n 
mouillie (n\ written gn ; before other consonants than /, «, it 
gives rise to parasitic i combining with the preceding vowel. 

§116. I. Before 1, n: 

1: adgenuc(a)lare > agenouiller, fodio(u)lare > 

fouiller, vig(i)lare > veiller, coag(u)lare > cailler, 

mac(u)lam > maille, atiric(u)lam > oreille, tenac(a)lam 

> tenaille, oo(u)liim > ceil, *vecliim (= vetulum) > 

vieil, solic(u)limi > soleil, peric(u)limi > ptriL 

Before another consonant, however, the t became simple 
/and was vocalised : oc(u)lo8 >yeux, %evL{yL)cfoloB> genoux 
(hence a new singular genou instead of genouil) : verru- 
c{xL)lo&>verrous (hence sing, verrou instoaid of verraut'l), &c. 

Note. — The following are not popular: ceveugle < abooulum 
(cf. ooulum > ail) ; seigle < seoalem (O.F. also seille, the popular 
form) ; grHe < gracilem,/r^/ip < fragilem, siecle < saeculum, aigU 
< squilam, &c 
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n : agnellum > agneau, dignare > daigner. When the 
«' ^2ls Jinal^ the niouillure was lost and n* became «, a 
parasitic / being disengaged : pugnum > poing^ signmn > 
seingy plantaginem > plantain, (The older pronunciation 
with fi has left a trace in the spelling ng^ 

Note, — itang < stagnuxn, properly itaing, 

§ 117. 2. Before other consonants than 1, n : — 
factum >fait^ noctem > nuit^ fructum > fruity lectiim > 
///, tractare > traiter^ plac(i)tare > plaider^ f!rig(i)dmn 

> froid^ rig(i)dam > roide, coxam (x = cs) > cuisscy 
frax(i)niim >fraisne >frine, tezere > tistre, buxum > buis, 
laxare > iaisser, lacr(i)mam > lairme > lerme > /arme, 
sacramentiim > sairement > serement > serment, fac^e)re > 
/airefdiQ(e)Te> dire, *coc(e)re(=coquere)>^/>r, nigrum 

> noiry fragrare >Jiairer, maj(o)r > maire, pej(o)r >pire. 
Pretonic cs (x) was reduced to s before a consonant 

(cf. such spellings as mistus = mixtus), hence expandere 
>0.F. espandre, and by anal. ex!dxn&VL> essaim^ exagium 
>essai. See also Metathesis, § 147. 

Note. — aigre < aorum, maigre < maoram, are not popular. 

Consonants before yod (i, e, in hiatus), 
§ 118. In most cases the consonant and yod combine : — 
^\> ch\ hapiam (from Germanic happja) > hache, 

sapiam > sache, appropiare > approcher, apiam > ache, 

Clipiaciim > Clichy, 

Note. — Fipionem > *pibionem by dissimilation (see % 141) > 
pigeon ; sapimn > *sabiam (unexplained) > sage, 

§ 119. bi, vi,>^: rubeTim>r<72/;^<?,tibiam>//^^,laubiam 
(from Germanic laubjd) > loge, rabiem > rage, cambiare > 
changer y leviarinm > hgier, abbreviare > abrkger, alveiim 
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>auge^ salviam > sauge, servientem. > sergenf, caveam > 
cage, diluvium > deluge. 

Note. — Fleiive < fluvium is learned. In some cases, not yet 
satisfactorily explained, the labial is lost, ^^</ only remaining : — *avio- 
lum > dieul, pluvium > pluie, habeo > ai, debeo > dot{s). 

§ 120. mi > ng\ vindemiam > vendange, siminxn > 
singe, commeatum > congk, *laudemiam > louange, 

§ 121. Qi > s: aciarium > acier, *faciam > face, 
glaciem > glace, minaciam > menace, bracc(h)ium > bras, 
laceum (= laqueum)>/a(^)r, Q^QvaxQ> chausser, peciam 

> piece, 

§ 122. ti (i) supported > 5 (except after s) : cap- 
tiare > chasser, corruptiare > courroucer, directiare > 
dresser, exaltiare > essaucer (exaucer), exfortiare > efforcer, 
q\}.wxvl{^\\^t:q> commencer, OBXitionejxi> c^nson, nuptiam 
>noce, cadentiam > ^^a/2^^, factionem >^p^«, redemp- 
tionem > ran^on, neptiam > nilce, '^platteam > place, 
*matteam > masse, 

(2) Intervocal, or after s, it becomes z (written s, oc), at 
the same time giving rise to a parasitic /: potionem> 
poison, rationem > raison, minutiarium > menuisier, satio- 
nem > saison, pretiare > priser, liberationem > livraison, 
*poteo (= possum) > (je)puis, palatium >palais, pretium 
>prix, otiosum > oiseux, angustiam > angoisse, ^postius 

> puis, *ustium(= ostium) > (h)uis, firustiare >froisser. 

Note. — The suffix -itiam regularly gives -eise in O.F. ; -esse is pro- 
bably from -iciam substituted for -itiam ; -ice (Justice, &c.) is learned. 

§ 123. li > /' (written /'// medially, // finally) : aliorsum 

> ailleurs, filiam >fille, battaliam > bataille, paleam > 
paille, folia >feuille, dolium > deuil, consilium > conseil, 
valeam > vaille, mirabilia > merveille, trepalium > travail, 
alium > ail. 
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Where a consonant followed, /' > /, and then was, as 
usual, vocalised : 

travails> travauXy ails>au(t)x^ JXieliuB>mte/s>mieux, 
conseils > conseuSy now conseils refonned from singular. 

§ 124. ni > «' (written gn) : testimoniare > timoigner^ 
ba(l)neaf e > baigner^ unionem > oignon^ seniorem > 
seigneuTy vineam > vigne, tineam > teigne^ araneatam > 
araignee^ castaneam > ch&taigne. 

When final, or followed by a consonant, the n' lost the 
tnouillure and became n with a parasitic / : testimonium > 
temoin^ ba(l)neiim > bain^ iuniiurL>juin, c\uie\im> coin. 

Note. — Unge < linemn, lange < laneum, Strange < extranenm, 

are learned. 

§ 125. si, ri, became first probably 0', r', then, with loss 
of the tnouillure and disengagement of parasitic /, iz (written 
is\ ir, 

si: basiare>^a/V^r, ma(n)sioiiem>^a/r^;{, oerevisiam 

> cervoise^ messionem > moisson^ to(ii)8iDnem > toison^ 
fusionem >foison, 

ri : varimn > vair^ ooriiim > cuir^ c6preiim ( = oupreiim) 

> cuivre^ ebriiim > ivre^ gloriam > gloire^ dormitoriiim 

> dortoir. 

The safiix -ariiiiu is always found as -ier instead of -air. In words 
with an t-stem the suffix was -iaxium, e.g. oonailiarium; probably 
-iarimn > -iarum by dissimilation (cf. § 186) ; -iarum gives regularly 
-jVr, which was extended by analogy to words which had only -arium. 




CHAPTER XI 

V. THE MIDDLE CONSONANT OF A GROUP 
OF THREE 

§ 126. Labials and Dentals remain before r, 1, otherwise 
they are lost : asp(e)rum > dpre^ rump(e)re > rompre^ 
amb(u)lare > ambler ^ fenestram > f entire^ ultra > outre^ 
intra, >enlre, •pect(o)rin&Tti> pot fn'ne, fLnd{e)Te>/endre, 
perd(e)re >perdre. 

Note. — mespilmn > O.F. mesple ; Mod, F. nefle is unexplained. 

Lost : comp(u)tare>^^«/fr, galb(i)mim >yflw«^, pect(i)- 
nem > peigne, perd(i)ta > perte^ test(i)mo]iium > temoin, 
mont(i)celliim > monceau, 8ept(i)mana > semaine. Some- 
times the lost consonant is afterwards restored in the 
orthography : tempus > temSy now written temps ; oorpus 

> cors, now written corps \ nerves > ners^ now nerfs. 

§ 127. Nasals are lost : dorm(i)t > dort^ dorni(i)toriam 

> dortoir, 

§ 128. The Palatals have been variously treated according 
to the adjacent consonants, and no general rule can be 
given. 

I, Sometimes they remain without change : 

aiig(a)liim > angle, iing(u)lum > ongle, sing(u)larem 

> sanglier, (av)Tinc(u)lTim > oncle, circ(u)lum > cercle, 
coperc(u)lum > couvercle, sarc(u)lare > sarcler (i.e. in 
groups ngl, ncl, rcl). 
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2. Sometimes they have disappeared : 

misculare > m^/er ; circiuum > ceme ; marg(i)lam > 
mar/e (i. e. in groups scl, rcn, rgl, &c.). 

3. In other cases they become^, and develop t: 
piinotiim > pointy *flnctiim >feinty sanctum > saint ^ 

cre8c(i)t > cro% planctum >plainty long(i)taiium > loin- 
tain, pascere >paitr€y plangere >ploindre. 

§ 129. In certain groups (where the ist and 3rd con- 
sonants of the group are h'quids or nasals) the middle 
consonant is assimilated to the other two, becoming t ot d 
(compare § 114). Thus : 
Ivr > idr > udr : pulv(e)rem > poudre^ ab8olv(e)re > 

absoudre, 
scr > str : pasc(e)re >paUre, naso(e)re > naiire^ cre8o(e>e 

>crottrey QOgnoBC{e)re > connattre. 
ngr > ndr : plang(e)re > p/aindre, flng(e)re > feindre, 

ping(e)re >peindre, \ 

rgr > rdr : 8iirg(e)re > saurdre. 
IfpO Idr; fvlg{vL)Tem.>/oudre. 
rcr > rtr : caro(e)rem > chartre, tor c(e)re ( = torquere) > 

tortre^ now tordre. 
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VI. FINAL CONSONANTS 

§ 130. The consonants which are found at the end of 
a word in Latin are d, t, s, c, r, 1, m, n. 

§ 13L d, t, final, like d, t, intervocal, are first weakened 
to voiced th (cf. § 91) ; then, at the end of the nth century, 
they are lost altogether : ad > i, quid > que^ et > e\t\ 
amat > aime^ vivat > vive. 

Note. — t remains in fut < ftiit, soit < sit. 

When, however, the preceding vowel was lost, and t, d, thus 
came into contact with the preceding consonant and were 
* supported,' they have remained : viyit>wV, credit >^m/, 
crescit > cro% sapit > sait^ perdit >p€rdy amasset > atmdt 

§ 132. s always remains : amas > aimes, trans > trh^ 
adsatis > assez, magis > mais^ mums > O.F. murs^ mures > 
murs. Now it is mute except in liaison ] in the i6th century 
it was still pronounced unless directly followed by a con- 
sonant. 

§ 133. c has generally been lost : ecce-hic> /W, ecce-hec 
>fo> ccy ecce-hac > fii, sic > si (in aussi^ ainsi), iliac > id ; 
it remains in avec < ap(ud)-lioc. 

r, 1, remain : peT>/farj quatt(u)er>^«a/r(f, super >j«r, 
Tn.el>mieiy fel >/?<?/, m&ijxiul>ensemd/e, 

§ 134. m was lost in Vulgar Latin, except where it fol. 
lowed the accented vowel. In these cases it remains in 
French as n : — 

rem > rien, m(e)um > mon, tarn > fan (in iandis < tam- 
diu). But jam > jd. 

n remains : in > en, non > non. 

F 2 



CHAPTER XIII 

OCCASIONAL CHANGES OF CONSONANTS 

§ 136. The changes hitherto discussed are invariable — 
that is, under given circumstances a Latin sound always 
develops in a given way. It remains to speak of certain 
phenomena which occur in isolated cases, without any 
regularity, and which are not confined to any particular 
epoch. 

I. Dissimilation. 

§ 136. When two identical letters, or, more rarely, two 
letters of the same class, occur in one word, one of them 
has been changed or lost. This is known as dissimilation. 
The great majority of instances are cases where two identical 
hquids or nasals occurred in the word, one of them being 
replaced by another liquid or nasal. 

The following are the commonest instances : — 

§ 137. Dissimilation of 1 : — 

By r : — lusciniolam > rossignol^ umbiliculum > nombHL 
By n : libellum > nivel> niveau, umbiliculum > ombril, 
then / of the article became attached to the word (cf. § 81), 
hence lombril, which by dissimilation became «ombril. By 
the loss of one 1 : flebilem >faible, olaviculam > cheville. 

§ 138. Dissimilation of r : 

By /: fragrare>/ffl/>^r, paraveredum >/a/(^^/, pere- 
fSnJOL\na> pterin, cribrum>^/7i^/<?, Mgorosum >/r^7i»/^. 

§ 139. Dissimilation of n : 

By /: orphanixium > e?/^^//;i, Bouoniam > ^^i^/^?^;;^. 
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§ 140. Dissimilation of m : the change m > ;i in mappam 
>nappe^ mespilmn > ^^i?, is probably a case of dissimila- 
tion, there being another labial in the word. 

§ 141. With other letters than liquids and nasals, there 
occur only a few isolated instances. 

Labials, — One of two v's has been dropped in vivenda 
> viande, venractiun >gukret^ vivacem > O.F. viaz. The 
termination -ebam of the Latin second conjugation became 
6am first in those verbs whose stem ended in a labial, 
e.g.habebam>hab6am (afterwards *-6am was extended to 
all other verbs by analogy), hence O.F. -oie^ modern -ais. 
Fipionem became *pibionem, hence pigeon. 

§ 142. Palatals : quinque > *cmque > cinq^ quinqua- 
ginta > *cixiquanta > cinquante^ gingivam > '^genciva > 
genctve, 

II. Assimilation, 

§ 143. The opposite phenomenon, the making alike of 
two different consonants of the same class in a word (unless 
they are immediately together), is rare. By itJw often ex- 
plained the change of O.F. cerchier to chercner\ of Latin 
coquere, coquinam, to Vulg. Lat. cocere, cocina (cuire^ 
cuisine\ &c. — The complete or partial assimilation of two 
immediately adjacent consonants is, on the contrary, very 
frequent; see, for example, §§ 113, 118-124, 129. 

III. Metathesis. 

§ 144. Sometimes a letter changes its place in a word : 
this transposition is called metathesis. It occurs most fre- 
quently with r, which, if the initial consonant be a labial or 
dental, has a tendency to follow it immediately ; less fre- 
quently with L 

§ 145. r: fimbriam > *&imbia > frange^ torculmn 
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> *troolu > treuil, *berbeoe (see § 104) > brebisy for- 
maticum > fromage^ temperare > tremper^ tortiare > 
trousser^ '^biberaticu > breuvage, turbulare > troubler. 

Four < pro has probably been influenced hy par, 

§ 146. 1: anhelam > *alena > haleine^ oorylarimn 

> *oolrariu > coldrier > coudrier, singultmn > sanglot^ 
scandalum > esclandre. 

§ 147. The group cs (x) often undergoes metathesis : 
laxare > * lascare > lascher > Idcher^ taxare > t&cher^ vixi 

> vesoi, vesciii > vecus. 

The group so, when followed by final o, u, is generally 
considered to have undergone metathesis to os, which then 
becomes is (cf. § 117): boBOiim > bois^ franoisciim > 
franfoiSy nasco > nais^ pasco > pais, friscum > frats. 



INFLECTION 

CHAPTER I 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS 

§ 148. The Classical Latin system of declension became 
greatly simplified in Vulgar I^tin or Gallo-Roman. 

1. The neuter gender is lost. Neuter nouns generally 
become masculine and follow the masculine declension, e.g. 
castellum becomes castellus, pi. castelU. Some neuter 
plurals, ending like feminine singulars of the ist declension 
in a, have been treated as feminine singulars, e.g. folia, 
taking a new ace. pi. folias. 

The neuter remains in some adjectives : moins < minua, pis < 
pejus, mieux < melius. 

2. The declensions are reduced to three ; nouns of the 
4th Latin declension go over to the 2nd, and nouns of the 
5th Latin declension go over to the ist (*facia, *glacia) or 
to the 3rd (fldes, res). 

3. Of the Latin cases, the genitive, dative, vocative, and 
ablative are lost. This loss is due, partly to the confusion 
of the endings caused by phonetic changes in Vulgar Latin 
(e. g. urn with o, am with a), partly to the tendency of the 
language to replace inflections by periphrases (the genitive 
by de with the accusative,^ the dative by ad with the 
accusative, and so on). 

Thus masculine (and originally neuter) nouns retained 
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only the nominative and accusative in singular and plural. 
Feminine nouns retained only the accusative form, the 
nominative being* in some cases already the same as the 
accusative (filia and fllia(m), fines, nom., and fines, ace), 
in other cases taking the accusative form by analogy. 

Note. — A few traces of some other cases still remain : 

Of the Genitive sing, in names of days of the week : lundi < lunae 
diem ; Gen. pi. in chandeleur < (festa) *oandelorum. 

Of the Ablative in place-names {Aix < Aquis, Reims < Bemis), 
in the adverbial ending -ment (< mente), and in some adverbs {or < 
hao hora). 

One fem. nonn, sorer, retains the nom. as well as the ace, see % 150. 

4. Masculine nouns of the 3rd declension lost the s of 
the nom. plur., and appear to have taken the ending -i on 
the analogy of the 2nd declension. 

5. Certain nouns of the 3rd declension were * impari- 
syllabic,' i. e. had a syllable less in the nom. sing, than in 
the other cases. In Vulgar Latin all imparisyllabic nouns 
denoting things, and some denoting persons, became pari- 
syllabic, a new nominative being formed from the accusative. 
Thus mens, montem, became mentis, montem; leo, 
leonem, became leonis, leonem ; hospes, hospitem, 
became hospitis, hospitem. 

§ 149. The masculine substantives in O.F. fall into three 
classes : 

I. With nom, sing, in -s (from Latin substantives of the 
2nd declension in -us, and of the 3rd declension in -is, -es, 
including the new parisyllabics) : 

Sg. PL 

N. murus > O.F. mursf I N. muri >0.F. murf 
A. murum > „ mur I /l, mures > „ murs 



N. panis 


> 


„ J^ainsf 


N. *pani 


> „ pain t 


A. panem 


> 


„ pain 


A. panes 


> „ pains 





PI. 


N.Hbri 


>0.¥,/wref 


A. libros 


> „ /wres 


N. *patri 


> „ /^eref 


A. patres 


> „ peres 



N. *latroni > O.F. /arron t 
A. latrones > „ larrons 

N. *homini > „ {h)ome t 
A. homines > „ {h)omes 
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2. With nom. sing, in -e (from Latin substantives of 2nd 
and 3rd declension in -er) : 

N. liber > 0:F. livre t 

A. librum > „ livre 

N. pater > „ pere\ 
A. patrem > „ pere 

3. Imparisyllabic of Latin 3rd declension. 

Sg. PI. 

N.latro >O.F. /^r(?t 

A. latronem > „ larron 

N. homo > „ on 
A. hominem> „ (h)ome 

Here also presbyter of 2nd declension (presbyter 
> prif re, presbyterujXL > prevoiref), '^ 

§ 150. The/eminine substantives also fall into three classes : 

1. Sing, in -e (Latin of first declension, and of 3rd 
declension in -er) : 

Sg. PI. 

N. A. causam > O.F. c/iose I N. A. causas > O.F. cAoses 
N. A. matrem > „ mere \ N. A. matres > „ meres 

2. Without e (Lat. of 3rd declension not ending in -er) : 

Sg. PI. 

N.A. flnem > O.F./« | N. A. fines > O.F. ^ns 

3. Imparisyllabic, only one substantive : 

Sg. 
N. soror > O.F. suer > sosur 
A. 8ororem> „ serour\ 

PI. 
N.A. sorores > O.F. seroursf. 



J 
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§ 161. From the 1 2th century the masculine declension 2. is 
often made like i. by attaching an^ to the nom. sing., hence 
N. livres, A. livre ; N. peres, A. fere^ &c. This analogical 
s is frequently added also to the nominative of the impari- 
syllabic masculines, and even to the nominative of the 2nd 
declension of feminines. But between the 12th and 14th 
centuries there is an increasing tendency to use the accusa- 
tive form for both cases, till finally in the 14th century the 
nominative case-form is completely lost, except in a few 
names of persons which were of frequent use in the 
nominative (or vocative), and have retained the nominative 
form instead of or as well as the accusative ; e. g. fiis < 
Alius, pritre < presbyter, scsur < sorer, trattre < 
traditor, on < homo (besides homme < hominem), sire 
< ^seior (besides sieur < ^^seiorem), &c. In all other 
nouns, except these few names of persons, the accusative 
form henceforth alone survives, and does duty for both 
nominative and objective cases. 
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CHAPTER II 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES 

§ 162. I. Those which had in Latin a different form for 
masculine and feminine : 

1. Nom. sing, in s, corresponding to ist masculine and 
I St feminine declensions of substantives : 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Sg. N. boniiB > dons t ) ^ ^^ 

A.bonum > don ) Sg. N. A. bonam > donne 

PL N. boni > ^^« t i , ^, , 

A. bones >dons | ^^l- N. A. bonaa > donnes 

2. Nom. sing, in e (2nd masc. and ist fem. declension) : 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Sg. N. tener > fendref] ^ ^, , 

. . ^ J > Sg. N. A. teneram > fendre 

A. tenenim > tendre J ^ 

PI. N. teneri > tendre 1 1 -...-. ^ ^ ^ v 

. ^ ^ , > PL N. A. teneras > tendres 

A. teneros > tendres ) 

In this type, as in the masculine substantives, an s was 
added to the nom. sing. masc. from the 12th century. 

II. Adjectives which had the same form for feminine and 
masculine in Latin (corresponding to ist masculine and 2nd 
feminine declensions of substantives) : 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Sg. N. fortis > /orz I* I ^ ^, , ^ r ^ 

A.fortem >/ort / Sg- N. A. fortem >/or, 

PLN. *forti >/ortf 



A. fortes > /orz 



\ PL N. A. fortes > /orz 
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From^the 12th century, adjectives of this type become 
assimilated to the first and take e in the feminine ; relics of 
the old feminine without e survive in grand' mire^ grand route 
(incorrectly now written with an apostrophe), lettres royaux, 
&c. ; in place-names : B^ochefort^ Gran{d)viiie, &c. ; and in 
adverbs from adjectives ending in -ani : mechamment^ &c., 
although 'tnent < mente is feminine. 

III. Imparisyllabic (comparatives) : 
melior > mieudrei 
meliorem > tneilleur^ &c. 

Like the substantive, the adjective loses its nominative 
case by the 14th century. 

Note. — The only inflection for case or number being -j, it results 
that nouns whose stem ended in -s (jr, z) were indeclinable, e.g. moiSy 
paiXy douXy faux. 
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CHAPTER III 

DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS 

§ 163. Pronouns, like nouns, have lost the neuter fomi 
(except ce, 0,F. fo< ecce-hoc, and O.F. e/ < *illum = illud). 

Not only the nominative and accusative forms remain, 
as in nouns, but frequently also the dative singular. The 
genitive plural remains in /eur < illorum. 

§ 164. Some of the Latin pronouns have been completely 
lost, e. g. is, ipqe (except in the derivative mSme, and some 
traces in O.F.), hie (except in ce and om < hoc, ille). 
Sometimes compounds were formed, which either drove out 
the simple form (e. g. ecciste supplanted iste, except for 
a few traces in O.F.) or existed side by side with it (e. g. 
eccille and ille). 

§ 166. In many cases the same pronoun has given two 
forms in French, according as it had a stress in the sentence 
or not ; cf. § 65. In the unaccented forms a curious pheno- 
menon is to be found in one or two cases^ namely a shifting 
of the accent to the post-tonic syllable, in consequence of 
which that syllable remains, while the syllable originally tonic 
is lost; see §§ 167, 161. Compare the vulgar pronunciation 
of the present day, c^fe maison for cette maison. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 166. The demonstratives have been in part remodelled 
on the analogy of the relative. Thus their nom. sing., from 
ille, iste, became in Vulg. Lat. illi, isti, the same as the nom. 
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plur., on the analogy of qui ; and new datives istiii, illui, 
on the analogy of ctd. The dat. sing. fem. in Vulg. Lat. 
is ill^i, ist^i, apparently a combination of '^illae + ei (dat. 
of is), *i8tae + ei. 

§ 167. lUe. 

Ille has given, on the one hand, when unaccented, the 
article, with loss of the accented syllable (§ 165); on the 
other, when accented, the personal pronoun of the 3rd 
person. 

Article. 
Masc. Fem. 

Sg. N. *illi > O.F. //t I o XT * .„ 

A.iUum> „ lo>le } Sg. N. A. illam > /. 



PI. N. illi > „ 
A. iUos > „ 


Hi 
les 


}P1. N.A. 


illas > les. 


Personal pronoun of^rdpers 






O.F. accented. O.F. unaccented 


Masc. Sg. N. *im 




il 


— 


A. iUum 




— 


lo > le 


^•t*iUui 




— 


Hi 




lui 


— 


„ PI. N. iUi 




il 


— 


G. illomm 


leur 


— 


A. iUoB 




els > eus 


les 


>m. Sg. N. A. illam 




elle 


la 


^•t*iU^i 




— 


Hi 




{''liei)lii 


— 


„ P1.N.A. illaa 




elks 


les 



The i in // from a Latin 1 is due to the influence of I in the 
termination, cf. § 24. The loss of the initial vowel in the 
tonic forms leur^ lui^ It (f.), is due to the influence of the 
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unaccented forms. The nom. plur. // has now taken an s 
on the analogy of eiies and of the noun-declension. 
§ 168. ecce+ille. 

Masc O.F. Fem. O.F. 

Sg. N. *ecoim > ({\ctl\ ^ 

D. *eccillui > (i)€elui „ D. *eccillei > {i)ceii t 

PI. N. ecciUi > (/>7t 1 ^, ^t a .„ /-x ,, 

. .„ )I J [PI. N. A. eccillaa > (/ yelies 

A. eccillos > (t)cels>ceux\ ^ ' 

The development of eo- to /- is still unexplained. The 
abbreviated forms without / are already the. more common 
in O.F., though the forms with / are found as late as the 
1 6th century. 

§ 159. ecce+iste. 

Masc. O.F. Fem. O.F. 

Sg. N. *ecci8ti >{tYist\ |Sg. N. A. eccistam > 

A. eccistum > {t)cest>cet^ce\ {t)ceste > cette 

D. '^eccistui > (j)cestui t D. "^eccistei > {t)cesti t 

PI. N. eccisti >(t)cist\ %P1. N. A. eccistas > 



1 



A. eccistos > (^ez > ces j {i)cestes t 

The fem. plur. cestes has been replaced by the masc. ces, 
i in cist is due, as in // and «/, to final u 

Personal Pronouns, 

§ 160. Ego. The Vulgar Latin form was eo; the accent 
shifted to the o : e6 ; then the e was consonified, hence O.F. 
jo^ which since the 12th century is weakened toje (cf. lo >le), 

Tu > Fr. iu, 

Me^ te, se, give double forms : me^ /?, se^ unaccented, and 
moi^ toi^ soiy accented (§ 66). 

Mi hi, tibi. Vulgar Latin mi, ti, gave mi^ ti^ which survived 
only in dialects (Pic, Wall., Lorr.). 



i 
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Nob, vob. Only the unaccented forms nous, vous^ have 
survived. 

Possessive Pronouns, 

§ 161. Here again certain parts have given two forms, 
accented and unaccented. As in the article, the unaccented 
forms had shifted the accent to the final syllable, which 
remains, whilst the first is lost. 

O.F. unacc. O.F. ace. 

Masc. Sg. N. m(e)iifl > * mos > mes t — 

A. m(e)um >*moni > mon m6um > mien 
PI. N. m(e)i > mi\ — 

m(e)oB > mes — 

Fem. Sg. N.A. m(e)am > ma m^am > moie\ 

PL N. A. m(e)a45 > mes m^as > moies t 

Unaccented, — Similarly t(u)uB > *toB > tes^ s(u)iib > *bob 

> seSy .&c. m' = ma^ before a word beginning with a vowel, is 
replaced by mon since the 14th century ; cf. ma mie=-m^amie. 

Accented, — The other parts were formed from mien on the 

analogy of the adjective declension ; thus it was declined 

mienSy mien^ mien^ miens \ and a new feminine mienne 

supplanted the older moie. In the 2nd and 3rd persons 

tumn, Buum, gave O.F. tuen^ suen^ which have become 

tien^ sien^ on the analogy of mien ; and tuam, Buam, gave 

O.F. toue^ soue, now replaced by tienne^ sienne, 

Masc. Fem. 

Sg. N. noBter >nostre\ I ^ vt * 
° . . ^ . > Sg. N. A. nostram > nostre 

A, nostrum. >nostre J ^ 

PI. N. noBtri > nostre f I ^^i xt a 

> PL N. A. noBtraB > nostres 
A. nostroB > nostres ) 

VeBter became in Vulgar Latin voBter, hence Fr. vostre 

> votre, &c. NoBtroB, vostroB, unaccented, gave shortened 
forms noz, voz > nos, vos. 
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Relative Pronouns. 

§ 162. In Vulgar Latin the masculine forms were extended 
to the feminine, and the feminine forms were lost. 
qui qui 

otii ' cui t 

quern que 

The original dative cui, used in O.F. after prepositions, 
was confounded with qui and lost. 

The neuter quid gives double forms, que unaccented, quoi 
accented. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE VERB 



§ 168. Like the declension, the Class. Lat. conjugation 
was much simplified in Vulgar Latin. The passive inflection 
(except the passive participle) and the deponent form were 
lost; and in the active voice only the following tenses 
remain: indicative present, imperfect, and perfect, sub- 
junctive present and pluperfect (the latter taking the 
functions of an imperfect), present infinitive, 2nd sing, 
imperative, past and present participles, and gerund. 
The inflected passive is replaced by periphrases formed of 
the past participle and *essere, the perfect tenses by 
periphrases formed of the past part, and habere or ^essere. 
Deponents become active in form, mori > *morire, &c. 
A new tense, the conditional, is formed, and a new future, 
see § 182. 

Conjugations, 

§ 164. The customary division of French verbs into 
'regular* and 'irregular' rests on no etymological basis. 
A more scientific division is into 'strong' and 'weak.' 
Those parts of a verb which are accented on the stem 
(e. g. aim^ are called strong ; those accented on the ter- 
mination (e. g. aimons) weak ; and the verb is said to be of 
strong or weak conjugation according as its preterite (ist 
and 3rd sing.) is strong or weak. 
I § 166. The weak conjugations are : 

f I. Infin. -er (-are), pret. -ai (-avi), Latin ist conjugation. 
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2. Infin. 'ir (-ire), pret. -is (-ivi), Latin 4th conjugation. 
In a certain number of verbs of this class (the so-called 
*2nd regular conjugation') the pres. and imperf. indie, 
pres. subj., and pres. part, come from correspondir^ 
inchoative forms which supplanted the simple forms : finis 
< finisco, not finio; finissant < finisoentem, not 
finientem, &c The other verbs of this class {j>arHr, 
sentir, &c.) come from the ordinary Latin forms. 

3. Infin. -rtf, pret. -/>, V. L. perf. -edi (see § 177 (3)), 
including the so-called * 4th regular conjugation,' verbs in 
-ndr€y &c. 

The remaining verbs are strongs having stem-accented 
preterites — see § 178. It is to be remembered, however, that 
many verbs changed their conjugation in Vulgar Latin or 
on passing into French. 

INFINITIVE. 

§ 166. The weak terminations are : 

1. -are > -er: amaxe > aimer, 

2. -ere > -oir\ habere > avoir. 

3. -ire > ir\ partire > partir. 

Strong : -Sre : facere >faire ; dicere > dire ; mittere 
> mettre, &c. But cf. § 5. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE AND GERUND. 

§ 167. Of the various Latin endings -antem, -entem, 
-ientem, only -antem persists, giving -a«/, which is extended 
to all French verbs. In the use of forms in -ant with 
the preposition en^ their origin is to be sought, not in the 
present participle, but in the gerund : en aimani=^xn. amando. 

Note. — A few pres. part, kept their ^«/; e.g. sachant<, sapientem, 
oyant < andientem, &c. 

G 2 
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PAST PARTICIPLE. 

§ 168. Weak : (i) -atum > S : amatum > aimi ; 

(2) -itum > /: flnitum >fini', 

(3) -utum > u : *habutum > eu. 

This last ending -utum, belonging in Classical Latin only 
to a small number of verbs which had a present in -uo 
(imbue, constituo, &c.), was generally extended in Vulgar 
Latin to all such as had -ui in the perfect, e. g. *habutum 
> euy *saputum > su^ *reciputum > regu^ &c. 

§160. Strong \ factum > fait, dictum > dit, mor- 
t(u)um > mort, scriptum > icrit, &c. Many have taken 
analogical weak forms, the strong sometimes surviving 
as substantives : route < rupta, course < cursa, vente < 
vendita, side by side with the neologisms rompu, couru, 
vendu. 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

§ 170. Stem-voweL — The three persons ofthe singular and 
the 3rd plural were accented on the root-syllable. The ist 
and 2nd plural were accented on the inflection in the ist, 2nd, 
and 4th Latin conjugations ; and in Vulgar Latin the accent 
in the 3rd conjugation likewise was shifted to the inflection 
in those parts. Thus arose a diflierence in the stem-vowel 
according as it was accented or unaccented. We still have 
veux.,.vouionSy meurs,.,mourons (§ 26), vtens.,Mnons (§ 22), 
dois...devons (§ 23), sais . , .savons (§40), acquiers.,.acquirons. 
In O.F. such alternations were much more numerous, e. g. 
aime.,,amons (§ 36), achieve.,, achevons, treuve,,.trouvonSy 
poise.,, pesons\ they have been obliterated by the action of 
analogy, one uniform vowel (generally that of the plural, as 
in trouver^ sometimes that of the singular, as aimer) being 
carried through all the forms. 
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§ 171. Personal endings. 

1st sing, — Final -o should fall in all cases (amo > O.F. 
atm\ but the ist conjugation has taken e on the analogy of 
those verbs which had a supporting vowel, Q.g. fentre, je 
semble. In all conjugations but the ist, either the stem 
regularly ended in s (finisco > finis^ poteo >puis\ or an s 
has been added by analogy (vendo, O.F. vend^ now vends), — 
Those ist persons which had a yod generally lost it in Vulgar 
Latin on the analogy of the other forms, hence *parto, 
*8ento, &c. ; but a few kept it : * poteo >puis^ habeo > ai, &c. 
Suii/) < sum is due to the anal, of 0.¥./ui < fui. 

2nd sing, as in ist conj. > -es (amas > aimes), in the 

others the final vowel regularly drops (vides > vois, &c.). 

^rd sing, at gave -ef in O.F., the / afterwards dropping 

(§ 131) ; in the other conjugations t became supported by 
the loss of the final vowel, and remains (§ 131). 

\stplur, — The Latin accented endings are -amus, -emus, 
imus, which would give respectively ^-ains^ ^-eins^ *'ins; 
all these have been replaced by -ons, borrowed from sons < 
sumiis. 'Ons has become the universal ending of the ist 
plur., except in the preterite. 

zndplur, — The Latin accented endings -atis, -etis, -itis, 
would give respectively -ez^ -oiz^ *'iz ; of these -ez has become 
the regular termination of all 2nd plurals (except in the 
preterite). 

Note. — Two verbs kept the proparoxyton fonn in ist and 2nd pi. : 
facimus > O.F. faimes ; dioimiu > O.F. dimes ; faoitifl > faites^ 
dioitis > dites, Somtnes apparently owes its e to the analogy of O.F. 
esmes < V. L. esmus formed on analogy from estis, where ^ is a 
' supporting vowel ' ; and Hes to the analogy of sommes, 

T^rdplur, ant, -ent, -unt, all give -ent (§ 66 (3)). 

Note. — Four verbs have -ontx Biint > sont^ vadiqit > vont, 
♦habunt > onty *faouiit > font ; in the last three the medial con- 
sonant dropped, and the vowels combined into a diphthong, cf^ § 38. 
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§172. 


The O.F. types are thus : 






aim finis 


voi 




aimes finis 


vois 




aimet finist 


voit 




amons finissons 


veons 




amez finissez 


veez {-oiz) 




aiment finissent 


voient 



IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 

§ 173. In 0»F, the endings are : 

Sg. PL 



-ote 

-oies 

-oit 



-tens 

'tez 

'Oient 



k 



§ 174. The Latin terminations were : 
-abam, found as -eve in the Eastern dialects (Burg., Pic, 

Wall.), as -oe in Norm. 
-e(b)am > oie. 
*-ibanf (= -iebam), found as -ive in Wall., Lorr. 

The termination 'oie of the 2nd conjugation replaced in 
O.F. all the others. The Class. -6bam had become -6am by 
dissimilation in such verbs as had a stem ending in a labial 
(habdbam > hab^am), and this form was extended by 
analogy to the other verbs. 

§ 176. -eat should give -oiet^ but -oit is found almost from 
the earliest texts. Later (on analogy oi-oit) the ist and 2nd 
persons also lose their e : and the ist takes an s on the 
analogy of such forms as 0,Y,je conois < cognosco; thus 
the sing, forms became -ois, -ois^ -oit. In the 3rd plur., 
'Oient^ the n early became mute, and later the e. For the 
change in the pronunciation of the diphthong -oi which 
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makes us now write -ais^ &c., see § 23. -eamiiB, -eatis, 
gave 'iens^ -iez ; the -ens in ist plur. is replaced, as usual, 
by -ons, 

PRETERITE. 

§ 176. Personal endings. — The following peculiarities are 
common to all preterites : 

2nd sing. — Phonetically the endings should be -as^ (-asti), 
-/>/ (-isti). The / has been dropped on the analogy of the 
2nd sing, of all other tenses, which ends in s. 

1st and 2nd plur, — These parts were all paroxyton in 
Vulgar Latin (see below), but have taken e {-dmes, -dfes) 
apparently on the analogy of the proparoxyton presents, 
O.F, fameSy O.F. dtmes,/aites, dites (§ 171). 

Moreover, in all but the ist conj., the ist sing., if it did 
not end in s regularly, has now taken an s by analogy, and 
the 3rd sing, retains the final /. 

§177. Weak Preterites \ 

1. -avi. Three parts were contracted in Classical Latin : 
-avisti > -asti, -avistis > -astis, -averunt > -arunt. 
The other three were also similarly contracted in Vulgar 
Latin ; thus 

cantai > O.F. chantai (cf. § 32) 

oantasti > „ chantas 

cantat > „ chantat > chanta 

oantamus > „ chantames 

cantastis > „ chantastes > chant&tes 

cantarunt > „ chanterent 

2. -ivi. Similar contractions take place; hence the 
O.F. terminations -/ (now -/y), -w, -/V, -itnesy -istes^ -irent, 

3. -edi. In Classical Latin, compounds of do had pret. 
in -did! (perdidi); in Vulgar Latin they were re-made 
(§ 12) and became perdidi, &c., after the simple dedi. 
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The -edi came to be regarded as the termination, and 
was added to other verbs than compounds of do, e. g. 
^respondedi : 

*perdedi > *perd§i (dissim.) > *perdiei > 0,Y.perdi 
perdedisti „ perdis 

perdedit „ per diet 

perdedimus „ perdimes 

perdedifltis „ perdistes 

perdederunt „ perdierent 

This type has now been remodelled on finis^ which it 
already resembled in ist and 2nd sing, and plur. 

§ 178. Strong Preterites : 

In Vulgar Latin the accent of the ist plur. shifts to the 
termination, and that of the 3rd plur. to the stem ; thus 
three persons are strong, ist sing., 3rd 5ing., 3rd plur., dixi, 
dixit, dixenint, and three weak, 2nd sing., ist plur., 2nd 
plur., dixisti, dizimiis, dizistis. This difference of accent 
gave in O.F. differences of form which have since been 
levelled out, sometimes the strong form prevailing, some- 
times the weak. 

I. -uL 

Where the medial consonant was a labial or palatal, it 
was lost (§ 89) and the vowels thus brought into contact 
combined : 

Stem-vowel a : hdbui (*atd) > O.F. oi. 

habiiisti. „ aiis > eiis > eus 

hdbtdt „ out 

habiiimus „ aUmes>eiimes>eiimes 

habdistis „ (nistes>eiistes>eiites 

hdbueront „ aurent 

The strong forms oi^ aut^ ourent^ are replaced by analogical 
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forms eusy eut, eurent Similarly plaoui >pioiy tacui > tot, 
sapui > soiy &c. 

Vowel e, i, o : d6bui (*deiii) >0.F. dui 

debiiisti. > „ deusxlus^ &c. 

Similarly bibui^ nociii, &c. 

Where the medial consonant is a liquid it remains, and 
the accent was on the u throughout : 

valiii valui {valus by anal.) 

valiiisti valus &c. 

2. -si. 
*pr68i (CI. prehendi) > O.F./m (§ 24) 



presisti 


„ prests 


prosit 


„ prist (i by anaL ist sing.) 


presimuB 


„ presimes 


presistis 


„ presistes 


pr^serunt 


„ /w^r^«/(/byanal.istsing.) 



FresiSy presimes, presistes^ are replaced by analogical 
strong forms pris, primes, pAtes, and prisdrent by prirent, 
on the analogy oi finirent. In other cases it is the strong 
forms which are replaced by analogical weak ones, as in 
dnzi > duis, duxisti. > duisis, nowy> duisis, &c. 

3. -i. 

This class only includes three verbs — ^vidi, veni, *teni 
(Class, tenui remodelled on veni) : 

vidi > vi 

Yidisti > veis > vis (§ 60 (2)), &c. 

All the modem forms are regular. 

veni > vin (cf. § 24) 

venisti > venis, &c. 
Here the weak forms venis, venimes, venistes, have been 
replaced by analogical strong forms vins, vtnmes, vtntes. 
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§ 179. oantemO.F.^-^«/ 
oantes „ chanz 
oantet ,, chant 



PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

oantemus O.Y.chantiens 
oantetis „ chanteiz 
oantent ., chantent 



k 



The sing, in the ist conj. has taken e (chanie, &c.) 
on the analogy of forms with supporting vowel (e. g. entre\ 
and also of the other conjugations where Latin had a (-earn, 
-am, -iam). 

-tens is the regular development of -eamus, -iamus (2nd 
and 4th conj.) extended by analogy to other conjugations. 
As usual, -ens is now replaced by -ons. 

-eiz^ regular from etis, but early replaced by -iez < -iatis. 

PAST SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§ 180. -assem, -issem (contracted from -avissem, 
-ivissem), give -asse, isse, and so on. The 3rd sing, and 3rd 
plur. are regular. The final vowel should have dropped in ist 
and 2nd sing. (§54), but has persisted, probably on the analogy 
of the present subj. On the same analogy, the original end- 
ings of ist and 2nd plur., -ons, -eiz, have become -ionsj -iez. 

IMPERATIVE. 

§ 181. oanta > ckante^ flnisoe > finis, vide > voi. The 
s oi finis and of the 2nd sing. pres. indie, has been extended 
to all imperatives except the ist conj. The plural imperative 
has been replaced by the indicative. In a few verbs the 
imperative form has been replaced by the subjunctive (sache, 
aie, sois, veuille), 

FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL. 

§ 182. The Latin future, by the decay of endings, became 
liable to confusion with other tenses (e.g. cantabo with 
oantavi, regam, fut., with regam, subj.). At the same time 
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there was a tendency towards the use of an analytic form. 
Hence already in Vulgar Latin arise circumlocutions, infin. 
+ V0I0, infin. + ire, &c. ; the commonest was infin. + ha- 
bere, which has been retained in French and Provencal. In 
Provengal the two parts remained separable, but in French 
they form one word from the oldest texts (* Oaths,' salvarai). 
The future is thus a compound of the infinitive and the 
present of avoir^ and the conditional a compound of the 
infinitive and the imperfect of avoir. The forms are thus 
chanterai^ chanteras, chaniera, chanteront\ in avons, avez^ 
and the imperfect throughout, the syllable -av- has been lost, 
thus chanterons, chanterais^ for chanteravons^ chanteravais. 

§ 183. In these-combinations the accent ceased to be on the 
infinitive termination ; the chief accent was on the syllables 
aiy &c., and therefore a secondary accent fell on the first 
syllable of the compound (ctotar(e)-hdbeo, &c.), so that 
the vowel of the infinitive termination became the counter- 
final. It should therefore remain as e in the ist conj. 
(Latin -ar-) and drop in the others ; hence chanterai^ devrai^ 
vendrai, are regular. But in the 2nd conj. the / remains 
under the influence of the infinitive form, hence finirai 
instead oifindrai (§68). 

Note. — viendraij tiendrai, owe their ie to analogy of pres. indie, 
sing. ; for the d in these, in voudrai, &c., cf. § 114. For aurai, sauraiy 

cf. §108(3). 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

§ 184. Aller, — The conjugation is made up from three 
different verbs : 

1. vado, V. L. *vao, which gives the strong parts of the 
pres. indie. 

2. ire, which with habeo gives the future and con- 
ditional. 
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3. The O.F. verb aler^ Prov. anar, whose origin is dis- 
puted, but which perhaps comes from adnare. 

Note. — For the change of meaning in adnare cf. adripare > 
arrivery orig. * to come to the shore * ; for the change n > / cf. {tnatey 
lot < nauta. 

§ 186. &tre, — The Latin verb had already two roots : 

1. 68, found in Hre < ^essere, the pres. indie, and pres. 
subj. (O.F. soiej soies, soit< '^siam, ^sias, sit). 

2. fU, in the pret. and imperf. subj. 

The French verb has besides borrowed certain parts from 
the verb stare : itani< stant^xn, iti< statum. 

The imperf. (O.F. estoie) appears to be formed directly 
from the infinitive ; and the future from essere + habeo with 
loss of the initial e^ perhaps through analogy of the forms 
beginning with s : Bum, sunt, &c. O.F. had also the forms 
iere (ere\ &c. < eram, Ac, ier {er) < ero, Ac, and esfrai < 
essere + liabeo. 

§ 186. Avoir. — The loss of b in certain parts where fol- 
lowed by yod is singular : ayant (^habyentem), at] and the 
pres. subj. It falls regularly (§ 89) in ^habuiit > onf^ 
*liabuttim>^z^, and the pret. indie, and imperf. subj. 




CHAPTER V 

ADVERBS 

^187. The adverbial termination -ment comes from 
mente, the ablative of mens, and consequently is regularly 
joined to the feminine form of the adjective. Where the 
feminine e however was preceded by a vowel, it was dropped 
in the 14th century : O.Y,joliement > joliment, aveugliement 
> aveugliment((d, § 67). In michamment^ prudemment^ &c., 
we have not a masculine form, but an old feminine ; cf. 
§ 152, II. 

§ 188. Many adverbs ended regularly in s : dans < 
de-intus, Aors < foris, mat's < magis, assez < adsatis, sous 

< snbtus, sus < 8tL(r)8um, ailleurs < aliorsnin ; others 
have taken an s (often called * the adverbial s*) by analogy : 
jadts < jam-din, sans < sine. 

§ 189. Some adverbs (and prepositions) are found with 
a double form in O.F., with or without a final e. Sometimes 
the form with e is regular : nnqnam > on^ue, hao hora > 
ore, super > sure, beside the forms oncj or, sur; sometimes 
the form without e is regular: dnmqne > done (O.F. 
also donque)y apnd-hoo > avec (O. F. also avecque), Chez 

< oasa is always found in the shorter form. 

§ 190. Many French adverbs are formed by compound- 
ing various particles : snb-inde > souvent, ad-retro > 
arrikre^ abante > avanf; disormais = d^s(< de-ex) -f or 
-f mat's. Others are abbreviated phrases : out < hoc-ille, 
nagu^re = // ny a guhre (i. e. beaucoup, < Germ, weigaro) 
de temps. 
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(The nnmbers refer to the paragraphs, unless otherwise stated.) 



A. 

a, Latin, 14, 18, so, ai,. 40-a, 
55, 67. ^ 

a, French, 18, 34, 59, 61. 

-abam, 174. 

ablative, traces of, in French, 148 
llln. 

accent, in Latin, 9; in V.L., 11; 
shifted in pronouns, 155, 161; 
effect on a stem-vowel, 170, 
178; doable forms due to pre- 
sence or absence of, 65, 159, 

160, 161, 162. 

accusative, retained in VX., 
148 (3) ; m French, 151. 

adjectives, become substantives, 
p. 2 ; remains of neuter form, 
148 (i^ n; declension of, 152. 

adverbial j, 189. 

adverbs, formation of, 187-90. 

ae, Latin, 14, 29. 

az* French, 6, 32, 35, 40, 62, 
63(2). 

-alem, suffix, am, 

analogy, 4, 5, 112 «, 151, 156, 

161, 170, 171, 178, 179, 180, 
188, &c. 

-arium, suffix, 12s n, 

article, 157. 

assimilation, 113, 129, 143. 

au, Latin, 30, 50. 

au, French, 108 (3), 112. 

B. 

b, Latin, 69, 87, 89, 106, 108, 119, 
126, 141. 



^, French, 78, 98, 104, 114, 119, 

126. 
'blocked,' I3(i)«. 
Burgundian dialect, p. 5, 174. 



c, Latin, 69, 70, 83, 97, 100, 103, 

107, 121, 128, 133. 
c, French - k, 7, 83 (i), 85, too, 

loi, 107, 133. 
c, French = j, 6 (2), 83 (3), 100, 

121, 122. 
cases, in V.L., 148 (3) ; in French, 

149-51. 

Cassel glosses, p. 4. 

Celtic influence on French, p. 3, 
28, 82. 

Ch, Latin, 73. 

cAf French, 83 (2), 100 (2), 103, 
107, 118. 

chuintantes, 83 (2). 

closed syllables, 13 (2). 

closed vowels, 14. 

comparatives, declension of, 152. 

compound pronoulis^ 154 ; ad- 
verbs, 190. 

conditional, 182, 183. 

conjugations of French verbs, 164, 
165. 

consonants, classification of, 69 ; in 
V.L., 70-6 ; in French, 77-147. 

counteiiinal vowel, 58, 66-8. 

D. 

d, Latin, 69, 91, 99, 109, 131. 
d, French, 92, 99, 103, 114, 126, 
129, 131. 
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dative in pronoxms, 153, 156. 
declension, in V.L., 148 ; in French, 

149-51. 

demonstratives, 156-9. 

dentals, 69 ; intervocal, 91-4 ; 
before consonant, 109 ; between 
consonants, 126; final, 131. 

deponents, 163. 

derivatives, used for simple words, 
p. 2 ; remade in V.L., 12 ; in- 
fluenced by simple words, 68. 

di, Latin, 70, 84. 97, 100 (3). 

dialects of French, p. 5 ; borrow- 
ing from, 3. 

diphthongs, Latin, 14, 29, 30 ; Old 
French, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27. 

diphthongation of free vowels, 20, 
22, 23, 26, 27. 

dissimilation, 85 », ii8», 125, 

136-43. 

double consonants, 106, 107. 

doable forms caused bv accentua- 
tion, 65, 159, x6o, loi, 162. 

E. 

e (short), Latin, 14, 18, 20, 22, 

43. 
e (long), Latin, 14, 18, 20, 23, 24, 

44> 45. 
Ct French (open or closed), 7, 1 8, 

ai,34»59»63. 76. , 
ff * mute or * femimne, French, 

52, 55» 59» ^. 67 ; (analogical), 

i7i»i76» I76»i79» 180,189. 
eau, French, 112. 
-ebam, 141, 174. 
«, French, 29. 35, 63 (2). 
entrav^es (voyelles), 13 (i) «. 
-er, French suffix, 5. 
-dre, 5, 166. 
-fire, 5, 166. 

'esse, French suffix, 122 n. 
etymological spellings, 6 (2). 
eu (flf, flw), French, 7, ao, 26, 27, 

33, 63(1) », 113. 
euphonic consonants, 1 14. 
explosives, 69. 



F. 

f, Latin, 69, 90. 

/, French, 82, 88, 90, 99. 

feminine, in substantives, 148 (3), 
150; in adjectives, 152; femi- 
nine of relative lost, 162. 

final vowel lost, 54 ; becomes e, 
53»55; in hiatus, 32, 33, 56. 

* francien,' p. 5. 

Franco-proven9al, p. 5. 

*free* vowels, 13 (2), 16, ao-31. 

French descended from V.L., p. x ; 
earliest specimen of, pp. 4-5 ; 
dialects, pp. 5-6; history of, 
p. 6 ; popular and learned words 
in, §§ 1-2 ; dialectical and 
foreign borrowings, 3 ; ortho- 
graphy, 6, 7. 

future tense, 163, 183-3. 

G. 

g, Latm, 69, 70, 83, 97, 100, 128. 
g (hard), French, 7, 80, 83 (i), 85, 

97 (i)«, 100,101, 114. 
^-/, French, 7, 83 (2) (3), 100, 

103, 119, 120. 
gebitive, traces of, in French, 148 

(3)«. 153. 
Germans invade Gaul, p. 4. 
German words introduced into 

V.L. and French, p. 4, 79, 80. 
gerund, 167* 

gu, Latin, 69, 85, 97, loi. 
^, French, 7, 80, loi. 

H. 

h, Latin, 69, 73, 79. 

A, French, 79, 93. 

hiatus, 13 (3), 32-3, 63, 71. 



1 (short), Latin, 14, 18^, ao, 23, 24, 

1 (long), Latin, 14, 18, ao, 24, as, 

46. 
f, French, 18. a4, 35, a9, 4a, 43, 

45, 46, 69. 
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I. 'parasitic,' 39-50. 97 (2) (3), 

115, 116, 117, laa (2), 124, 

125, 128. 
-ice, French suffix, 122 n. 
ii, French, 19, 20, 22, 35, 41. 
'ier^ French suffix, 5, 125 ». 
ieu, French, 32, 112. 
lie de France, dialect of, pp. 5-6. 
imparisyllabic substantives, 148(5), 

149 (3), 150 (3); adjectives, 

153 (3)- 
imperative, 181. 
inaedinable nouns, 152/1. 
indicative, 170-8. 
infinitive, 5, 68, i66. 
initial consonants, 77 ; in V.L., 

7H, 76 ; in French, 78-85. 
initial vowels, 58 ; remain, 59 ; 

weakened, 60 ; unusual changes 

of, 61 ; nasalized, 62 ; with yod, 

62 ; in hiatus, 63 ; suppressed, 

64. 
-ire, 5, 166. 
Italian words borrowed in French, 

3, 83(2)«. 
-itia, Latin suffix, 122 n. 



j, Latin, 69, 70, 84,97. 
y, French, 7, 83 (2), 84. 



1, Latin, 69, 95, 105, 112, 133, 

137. 146. 
/, French, 81, 95, 123, 133, 138, 

139- 
/, mouill6e (0, 7» "5> "6> "3- 
/of article joined on to substantive, 

81, 137. 

labials, 69 ; intervocal, 86-90 ; be- 
fore consonant, 108 ; vocalized, 
108(3); with yod, 118, 119; 
between consonants, 126; dis- 
similation of, 141. 

Langue d*Oc, p. 5. 

Langue d'Oll, p. 5. 

Latin, Low, p. 2. 

Latin, Vulgar, p. i ; sources of 
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evidence for, pp. 1-2 ; differences 
from Classical, p. 2 ; spoken in 
Gaul, p. 3 ; divergence in various 
provinces, pp. 3-4 ; changes 
after German conquest, p. 4; 
accent, 11 ; derivatives remade, 
12; hiatus removed, 13 (3); 
vowels, 14; consonants, 7cm5; 
declension of nouns, 148 ; pro- 
nouns, 154, 156, 160; conjuga- 
tion, 163. 

learned words, 2, 11, 54, 105, 
113 «, 116 », 117 n, 119 «, 
124/f. 

liaison, 38 (i), 79, 96, 99, 132. 

liquids, 69 ; intervocal, 95 ; before 
consonant, 11 1-2, 114; final, 

133- 
Lorraine, dialect of, p. 5, 160, 1 74. 

M. 

m, Latin, 69, 74, 82, 95, 113, 

"7, I34> HO- 
fw, French, 7, 95, 96, 113. 
masculine declension in V.L., 148 

(3) (4) (5); in O.F., 149-51; of 

adjectives, 152. 
metathesis, 144, 147. 

N. 
n, Latin, 69, 75, 95, 105, 113, 134, 

139- 

«, French, 7, 82, 95, 96, 99, 113, 
116, 124, 134, 137, 140. 

«, mouill^e (n'), 7, 100 (3) «, 
115, 116, 124. 

nasal consonants, 15, 34-5, 69; 
intervocal, 95, 96; before con- 
sonant, 113, 114; between con- 
sonants, 127 ; final, 134. 

nasalized vowels, 7, 36-8, 63. 

neuter, Latin, in French, 148 (i), 

153. 
nominative case in V. L., 148 ; in 

O.F., 149-51 ; traces in modem 

French, 151. 
Norman dialect, p. 5, 63 (i) », 

174. 
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O. 

o (short), Latin, 14, 18, ao, 26,47. 

o (long), Latin, 14, 18, ao, a7, 48. 

0, French, 7, 18, ap, 34, 35, 59, 
61 (3), 108 (3). 

oe, Latin, 14, 49. 

oi, French, 6, ao, a3, 35 n, 44, 48, 
50, 63. 

open syllables, 13(a). 

open vowels, 14. 

orthography of French, why de- 
fective, 6 ; chief peculiarities of, 
7 ; of nasal vowel sounds, 37. 

ou, French, 18, 37 «, 33, 59, iia. 



p, Latin, 69, 87, 89, 108, ia6, 
141. 

/, French, 78, 98, 118, 136. 

palatals, 69, 70 ; initial, 83 ; inter- 
vocal, 97; supported, 100; 
double, 107; before consonant, 
1 1 5-7 J between consonants, 
138; dissimilation of, 143. 

parisyllabic nouns, 148 (5). 

paroxyton words, 51, 54-7, 176. 

participle, present, 167; past, 168-9. 

passive, Latin, in French, 163. 

periphrases replacing inflections, 
148, 163, 183. 

personal endings in verb, (pres. 
indie.) 171 ; (imperf.) 175 ; (pre- 
terite) 176. 

personal pronouns, 157, i6o. 

ph, Latin, 73. 

phonetic changes, i. 

Picard dialect, p. 5, 18 « ; 33, 
, 83 (3) «, 160, 174. 

plural, formed from singular, 112 ft. 

popular words, a. 

* position,' vowel in, 13, 16, 19. 

possessive pronouns, 161. 

prefix, change of, 5. 

preterite, 176; weak preterites, 
177 ; strong, 1^8. 

proclitic words, 65. 

proparoxyton words, 51, 5a, 53, 
57, 171. 



Proven9al, p. 5 ; words borrowed 
from, 3, 83 (3) If, i8a. 



qu, Latin, 69, 85, 97, loi, 143. 
qu, French, 7, 85, loi. 
quantity of Latin vowels, 14; 
change in sixth century, x6. 

R. 
r, Latin, 69, 75, 95, iii, 106, 

"5. JC33, 138, 145- 
r, French, 95, 105, 106, 1 11, 135, 

133» >37- 
'regular' verbs, 164, 165. 
Reichenau glosses, p. 4. 
relative pronouns, 163. 
Romance languages, p. i ; when 

developed, p. 4. 



8, Latin, 69, 76, 94, no, 133; 

(sc) 100 (I) «, 147; (sts) no. 
J, French (voiceless), 7, no, lai, 

133 (i), 133; (voiced = 2), 7, 

94» 97(3), 100, 13.3(2), 125; 

(analogical), 151, 171, 175, 176. 
singular formed from plural, 112 n, 
Spanish words borrowed in French, 

p. 8. 
spirants, 69. 
stem vowel, alternation of, in pres. 

indie, 170; in preterite, 178. 
Strasburg Oaths, p. 4. 
strong verbs, 164, 165. 
subjunctive, 179, 180. 
suffix, change of, 5, 33 n, 
* supported consonants, 98-104. 
' supporting vowel,' 55 (3), 67 (a). 



t, Latin, 69, 91, 103, 109, 131. 
/, French, 99, 103, 109 (3), 114, 

136, 139, 131 ; (in 3 sg. indie), 

171,176. 
th, Latin, 73. 
M, in O.F., 91, 131. 
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tonic accent in Lat words, 9 ; in 
French words, 10; shiifted in 
pronoims, 155. 

triphthongs, simplified, 42, 43, 
47. 

U. 

u (short), Latin, 14, 18, 20, 27, 48. 
u (long), Latin, 14, 18, 20, 28, 49. 
«, French, 18, 28, 59, 61 (2), 97. 
ui, French, 32, 33, 47, 49, 62. 



W. 

Wi Germanic, in French, 80. 

"Walloon dialect, p. 5, 160, 174. 

weak verbs, 164, 165. 

weakening of vowel of nnaccented 
syllables, 52, 55, 60, 67 ; of pro- 
clitic words, 157,' 160, 161. 



X, Latin, 69, 117, 147. 
X, French, p. 11, note, 7 n. 



V, Latin, 69, 82, 87, 89, 99, 104, 

108, 141. 
z/, French,'87, 93, 97, 108, 119. 
Villers-Cotterets, ordonnance de, 

p. 6. 
voiced and voiceless consonants, 

69. 



*yod,' 15, 39-5o» 72, 84, 97, "5» 
118-25, 138; (in pres. partici- 
ple), 167 ; (in pres. indie), 171. 

Z. 

z, Latin, 69, 70, 84, 97. 

Zy French, 100(3), 109(4), 110. 
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(The numbers refer to the paragraphs, unless otherwise stated.) 



i, 65, 131. 
abbaye, 63. 
abb^, 106. 
abbesse, 67,91. 
abr^ger, 119. 
absoudre, 129. 
acconder, 103. 
ache, 55, 1x8. 
acheter, 108. 
achever, 170. 
acier, 121. 
acqu^r, 170. 
affnbler, 108. 

age, 53, 59» ^3- 
-age (suffix), 103. 
agenouiller, 116. 
agneau, 116. 
aider, 62, 66, 103. 
aleul, II (2), 112, 

11911. 
aigle, 116 If. 
aigre, 11711. 
aigu, 07(i)«. 
aiguille, 97 (i);^. 
aiguiser, 97 (i) ». 
ail, 123. 

aile, 40 », 55, 95. 
ailleurs, 123, 188. 
aimer, 10, 21, 32, 55, 
> -^7#Aiir95;i09,i3i, 

:V532>:i$i t68; 170. 

^a1*elle;63. "^ 
Aix, 148 (3) n, 
aller, 171 », 184. 



aloue, alonette, p, 

p. 3. 
amant, 34. 
ambler, X13, 126. 
amer. 21, 55, 95. 

ami. 35, 46, 97- 
amiti^, 41. 
amour, 27 ii, 59. 
ample, 37. 
an, 34, 106. 
&ne, 18, 52, 102. 
angle, 128. 
an^oisse, 48, 122. 
Anjou, 89. 
anneau, 106. 
anvel rO.F.), 57. 
ao^t, 61, 63, 97. 
apdtre, 105. 
appeler, 106. 
approcher, 118. 
dpre, 126. 
araign^, 124. 
arbre, 18, iii. 
arc, 100. 
argent, 59, 100. 
arme, 98, iii. 
armure, 67. 
arracher, 5, 103. 
arri^re, 190. 
arriver, 184 ». 
asseoir, p. 2. 
assez, 109, 132, 188. 
aube, 98. 
auge, 119. 
a«ne, 55, 98. 
aurone, 108. 



2, automne, 113 »• 
autre, 112. 
avant, 190. 
avec, 133, 189. 
avenir, 109. 
aveugle, Ji6n. 
avoine, 35 n. 
avoir, 4 (2), 33, 54,59, 
60, 65, 87, 8q, 108, 
119 », 166,168,171, 
' 178 (I), 181, 186. 
avou^, 97, 109. 
avril, 25. 
azur, 81. 

B. 

bachelier, 4, 67. 
bale, 97. 
baigner, 124. 
bain, 124. 
baiser, 125. 
bataille, 123. 
batoier (O.F.), 97. 
battre, 11, 57, 106. 
beau, 18, 106, 112. 
beaut6, 66, 112. 
bee, p. 3, 100, 107. 
berger, 103. 
bete, 1 10. 

Wen, 35, 37, 54, 95. 
blamer, 102, no. 
blanc, 100. 
boeuf, 26, 88. 
boire, 23, 61, 108. 
bois, 100 (i) If, 147. 
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bon, 35, 37, 38, 55, 

bont^, 103, 109. 

bouche, 107. 

Boulogne, 139. 

bourse, 18. 

braie, p. 3. 

bras, 121. 

brebis, 24, 82, 104, 

145. 
breuvage, 145. 
brief, 22, 78, 88. 
buis, 49, 117. 

C. 

9^, 133. 

cabane, 83 (2)«, 

cage, 119. 

cahier, 85. 

cailler, 116. 

caisse, 83 (2; n. 

camp, 83 (2) n. 

campagne, 83 (2)«. 

car, 65. • 

carillon, 67, 85. 

carrefour, 67, 85, 90. 

cavalcade, 3. 

ce (ecce-hoc), 133, 153, 

154. 
ce, cet, cette, ces, 1 10, 

159. 
eel (O.F.), 158. 
celi (O.F.), 158. 
celui, celle, ceux, 11 a, 

158. 
cendre, 34, 114. 
cent, 83 (3). 
cep, 83 (3), 106. 
cercle, 52, 128. 
cerf, 99. 
cerne, 128. 
cerveau, 66, 104. 
cervoise, p. 3, 125. 
cesser, 59. 
cesti (O.F.), 159- 
cestui (O.F.), 159. 
chaine, 60, 91. 
chaire, 11 (i), 6d «, 

95 «• 



cbaise, 95 n. 
chaleur, 60. 
chaloir, 60. 
chambre, 18, 34, 52, 

114. 
champ, 54, 83 (2) «, 

98. 
champignon, 67. 
Champigny, 42. 
chance, 122. 
changer, 119. 
chanson, 122. 
chanter, 59, 62, 83(2), 

i77» 179. 180, 182. 
chanteur, 67. 
chanvre, 52. 
chape, 106. 
chapitre, 105. 
char, 106. 
charbonnier, 68. 
charger, 103. 
chaite, 55. 
chartre, 129. 
chasse, 98, 108. 
chasser, 83 (2), 122. 
chat, 106. 
chitaigne, 124. 
chateau, 59, 83 (2), 

112, 112 n. 
chStiment, 67. 
chaud, 57, 99, 112. 
chaume, 55. 
chausser, 121. 
chef, 21, 41, 88. 
chemin, p. 3, 60. 
ch^nevis, 60. 
chenil, 60. 
chenu, 60. 
Cher, 95. 

chercher, 83 (3) «, 143. 
cheval, p. 3, 18, 54, 

60,83(2), 87, 112. 
chevalier, 67. 
chevauch^e, 3, 189. 
cheveu, 60, 112. 
cheville, 137. 
ch^vre, 108. 
chevreuil, 60. 
chez, p. 3, 189. 

H 3 



chien, 41. 

choir (cheoir), 63, 91. 

choisir, p. 4. 

chi>;e, 30, 83 (2), 150. 

chou, 83 (2). 

ciel, 29,83(3),95,ii2. 

cigale, 97 (i)«. 

cigogne, 97 (i)«. 

cil (O.F.), 158. 

cime, 95. 

cinq, 18, 142. 

cinquante, loi, 142. 

cire, 45, 83 (3). 

cist(O.F.), 159. 

cit^, p. 3, 66. 

clair, 40 i», 83 (i). 

clef, 33. 

Clichy, 118. 

clocher, 103. 

clore, 30, 83 (i). 

clou, 33. 

coeur, 26. 

coffre, 105. 

coi, 13 (3)- 

coin, 48, 124. 

col, 106. 

colonne, 113;^. 

combler, 59. 

comme, 65. 

commencer, 122. 

compagnon, 67. 

comte, 113. 

concombre, 11 4. 

cong^, 59, 120. 

connaitre, 23, 48, 129, 

175. 
conseil, 123. 
conte, 52, 103. 
conter, 103, 126. 
contre, 34. 
corbeau, 104. 
corbeille, 98. 
corps, 6 (2), 18, III, 

126. 
cou, 83 (I), 
couchcr, 6d, 105, 12^.;: 
coude, ,83 (i^ ^ ^^ V ^-' 
coudre, 11, 27 », 114. 
coudrier, 146. 
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couleur, 59. 
couleuvre, 11 (i). 
coup, 57, III, 112. 
coupe, 106. 
couple, io8. 
cour, 18. 
courber, 104. 
courir, 5, 106. 
couronne, 35. 
couronner, 68. 
courroie, 97. 
courroucer, 122. 
cours, 83 (i). 
course, 169. 
couteau, 98. 
couver, 27 «. 
couvercle, 128. 
craie, 23, 83 (i). 
craindre, p. 3, 82. 
cr^ance, 59, 91. 
crever, 59, 87. 
crible, 138. 
crier, 63, 64, 91. 
croire, 23, 109, 131. 
croltre, 100 (i) «, 128, 

129, 131. 
croix, 48, 97. 
crouler, 64, 109. 
cuider (O.F.), 103. 
cuir,47, 125. 
cuire, 117, 143. 
cuisine, 97, 143. 
cuisse, 117. 
cuivre, 47, 125. 
cure, 83 (1 ). 
cuve, 28, 87. 

D. 

daigner, 116. 
daim, 96. 
dame, 113. 
danger, 61. 
dans, 36, 37, 188. 
/^e.65. . . 

jiftlors,:9«^,. \: 
deluge, 119. 
demain, 95. 



demeurer, 4 (i). 
demi, 60. 
demoiselle, 61. 
dent, 37. 
desormais, 190. 
dette, 18, 103, 108. 
deuil, 26, 123. 
devin, 60. 
devis, 60. 
devoir, 33, 59, 87, 89, 

ii9«, 170, 178 (1), 

183. 
diable, 2. 
diacre, 105. 
dieu, 32. 

dimanche, 59, 103. 
dire, 46, 52, 54,97,117, 

166, 169, 171, 176. 
dix, 43, 78. 
doigt, 57. 
dommage, 61, 113. 
done, loi, 189. 
donner, 35, 59. 
dormir, 59, iii, 127. 
dortoir, 66^ 111, 125, 

127. 
double, 55, 128. 
douleur, 27. 
douloureux, 68. 
d outer, 59, 103. 
doux, 100, 112. 
douze; 100. 
doyen, 41. 
drap, 106. 
dresser, 122. 
droit, 64. 
dm, p. 3. 
duire, 49, 52, 62, 178 

(2). 
dur, 28, 78. 
durer, 59. 

E. 
eau, 97. 
ech^ance, 63. 
^chelle, 76, no. 
ecouter, 112. 
ecrire, 18, 25, 76, 108, 
169. 



^crouelle, 90. 
ecueil, 108. 
6cuelle, 63. 
efforcer, 122. 
eglise, 2. 
el (O.F.), 153. 
elle, 18, 24, 106, 157. 
emblee, 113. 
emmener, 113. 
empecher, 103. 
emplir, p. 2. 
emporter, 113. 
en (< in), 134. 
enfer, 18, 99. 
ensemble, 55, 113, 1*4' 

entier, 11 (i). 

entre, 126. 

entrer, p. 2, 59, 171. 

envahir, 93. 

envie, 97. 

epaule, 109. 

^p^e, 76. 

epi, 46, 76,97, no. 

epine, 35, 95. 

^pingle, 114. 

^pttre, 105. 

epoux, 27 n, 

escalier, no. 

esclandre, 146. 

espandre (O.F.), 117. 

esprit, 2, n, no. 

essai, 97, 117. 

essaim, 96, 117. 

-esse (suffix), 112 «. 

et, 65, 131. 

etang, 116;/. 

etrange, I24«. 

etre, 4 (2), 32, 35, 52, 

65, no, n4, 131, 

171, 181, 185. 
eur, see heur. 
eux, n2, 157. 
exaucer, 122. 

F. 
fayon, 112. 
fade, 82. 
faible, 137. 
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faim, 35, 37. 

fatne, 63, 97 «. 

faire, 24, 33, 40, 53, 

54i 97, "7. 121, 166, 

169, 171, 176. 
faisan, 73. 

falloir, 66, 112, 114. 
fantome, 73. 
faon, 63. 
filial, 21 n. 
faucon, 100. 
faux, 98, 112. 
feindre, 128, 129. 
femme, 34, 38, 113. 
fendre, 126. 
fenetre, 126. 
feoil (O.F.). p. 8. 
fer, 18, 54, 106. 
fete, 98. 
feu (^subst. < focum), 

33, 97. 

— (adj. < fatutum), 
60, 63. 

feuille, 26, 123. 

feve, 21, 87. 

fevre (O.K.), 55. 

ficelle, 112. 

fidele, p. 8. 

fiel, 133. 

fier (adj. < ferum), 22. 

— (verb < fidare), 

63- 

fievre, 55. 

figiie. 3, 97 n, 

fille, 123. 

filleul, 26, 57, 112 n. 

fils, 25, 57, 151. 

fin, 35, 150. 

finir, 59, 68, 165, 168, 

171, 172, 181, 183. 
flamme, 18, 34, 106. 
flairer, 117, 138. 
fleau, 60, 63, 112. 
fleur, 27. 
fleuve, ii9«. 
foi, 23. 

foin, 3, 35 »• 

foire, 44. 

fois, 23, 82, 97. ^ 



foison, 125. 

forge, 103, 108. 

fort, 18, 152. 

fortune, 59. 

fou, 112, 112 n. 

foudre, 129. 

fouet, 33, 97. 

fougere, 103, 112. 

fouiller, 116. 

four, 78, 99. 

fourche, 100. 

foyer, 62. 

frais, ICX5, no, 147. 

franc, 100. 

Fran9ais, 23, 100 (^i) «, 

147- 
frange, 145. 
fr81e, 116 n. 
frene, 52, 117. 
frere, 109. 
frileux, 139, 
froid, 25», 99, 117. 
froisser, 62, 122. 
fromage, 145. 
fruit, 49. 
fuite, 103. 
fumer, 59. 
fumier, 61. 
fat, 18. 

G. 

gagner, p. 4, 63, 80. 
gaine, 63, 80. 
garder, 80, 85. 
gamir, p. 4. 
gater, 80. 
geler, 83 (3). 
gemme, 106. 
gencive, 142. 
gendre, 34, 52, 83 (3). 
genou, 116. 
gent, 83 (3). 
gen til, 112. 
ge61e, 83 (I) n. 
g^ir, 42. 
glace, 18, 121. 
glaire, 83 (i)«. 
glaive, p. 3. 
glas, 83 (i)«. 



gloire, 125. 
gonfler, 83 (i) «. 
gourde, 83 (i)«, 103. 
goutte, 18, 106. 
gouverner, 67. 
grain, 35. 
grand, 34, 99. 
gras, 18, 83 (i) n. 
grele, 116 «. 
grenouille, 82. 
grille, 83 (i)«. 
gros, 106. 
gu^, 80. 
guepe, 80. 
gueret, 141. 
guerir, p. 4. 
guerre, p. 4, 80, 106. 
gueule, 27. 
gui, 80. 
guivre, 80. 

H. 

hache, 79, 118. 
haie, 79. 
hair, p. 4, 79. 
haleine, 35, 146. 
hauberc(O.F.), p. 4. 
haut, 79, 112. 
heaume, p. 4, 55. 
herberge(O.F.), icx5. 
herse, 100. 
heur, 60, 61, 63, 97. 
liier, 22. 

hiver, p. 2, 18, 59, 99. 
homme, 34, 38, 52, 79, 

113, 149, 151. 
honneur, 59, 95. 
hors, 82, 188. 
bote, 103. 
hotel, p. 2, 59, 66. 
hui, 97. 
huis, 79, 122. 
huit, 47, 79. 
humain, 59. 

I. 

ici, 133. 

-ier (suffix), 125. 
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il, 24, 157- 
ile, 18, 52. 
ivre,43, 108, 125. 

J. 
j^, 84, 134. 
jadis, 188. 
jaloux, 61, 84. 
jambe, p. 3, 83 (2), 98, 

"3. 
Janvier, 57. 
jaune, 83 (2), 102, 112, 

126. 
je, 160. 
Jeter, 84. 
jeu, 33. 

jeOn, 37, 63, 84, 97 n. 
jeune, 52, 84, 102, 108. 
joie, 50, 83 (2), 97. 
joliment, 187. 
jonc, icx). 

joue, 30, 83 (2), 108. 
jouer, 63. 
jouir, 59, 91. 
jour, p. 2, 84, 99. 
joyeux, 62. 
juger, 59, 103. 
juin, 49, 124. 
jumeau, 61. 
jus, 84. 
jusqne, 18, 84. 

L. 

1^, 133- 

licher, 147. 

lacs, 121. 

laine, 35. 

laisser, 41, 62, 117. 

langage, loi. 

lange, 1 24 n, 

langue, 36, loi. 

larcin, 67. 

large, 100. 

larme, 102, 117. 

larron, 59, 78,98, 149. 

laver, 87. 

le, la, les, 157. 

l^ger, 119. 

lendemain, 81. 



lettre, 106. 

leur, 153, 157. 

lever, 59. 87. 

l^vre. 55. 

lez, 109. 

li (O.F.), article, 157; 

pronoun, 157. 
lien, 63. 
lierre, 81. 
lieu, 33. 
lieue, p.- 3. 
li^vre, 22. 
lin, 35- 

linceul, 1 1 (2). 
linge, 124 ». 
lire, 52. 
lit, 43. 117. 
livraison, 122. 
livre, 108, 149. 
livrer, 59. 
lo (O.F.), 157- 
loge, p. 4, 119. 
loi, 44, 97- 
loin, 100 «. 
loir, 25 «, 82. 
loisir, 62. 

long. 34» lOO- 
lonange, 120. 
loner (< laudare), 59 ; 

« locare), 97. 
loup (leu), 27 «, 33, 

89. 
lueur, 97. 

lai, 32, 157- 
luire, 49, 62. 
lundi, 59, 148 (3) « 
lune, 35, 78. 

M. 

mdcher, 103. 
maigre, 117 ». 
maille, 116. 
main, 35, 78. 
maint, p. 3. 
maire, 40, 55.97, "7' 
mais, 40, 78, 132, 188. 
maison, p. 3, 35, 94, 
125. 



mal, 65, 112. 
malade, 52, 103. 
manche, 103. 
manger, p. 3, 59, 62, 

66, 103. 
marchand, 61. 
march^, 61, 100. 
marechal, p. 4. 
mari, 59. 
marier, 68. 
marie (O.F.), 128. 
masse, 122. 
matelot, 184 («). 
matin, 66, 109. 
Matthieu, 3s. 
me, 65, 160. 
m^chamment, 113,187. 
m^chant, 113. 
meilleur, 152. 
m61er, no, 128. 
meme, 52, 63, 102, 

108, 154. 
menace, 121. 
menuisier, 122. 
mer, 21. 

merci, 45, 59, 100. 
m^re, 55, 150. 
merle, in. 
merveille, 60,67, 123. 
mes (O.F.), J 64. 
messe, 103. 
mettre, 18, 106, 166. 
meuble, p. 8, 108. 
mi « medium), 43, 

97. 
mi (O.F. < mihi), 160; 

(O.F. < mei), 164. 
mie, 3. 

miel, 22, 133. 
mien, mienne, 164. 
mieudre (O.F.), 152. 
mieux, 123, 148 (i)«. 
mil, 106. 
mille, 18. 
minuit, 67. 
mobile, p. 8, 11. 
mceurs, 27. 
moi, 22, 65, 160. 
moie (O.P\), 164. 
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moindre, 35 n, 1 14. 
moins, 35 », 148 (i) ». 
mois, 23, 54. 
moisson, 125. 
moiti^, 41, 62, 66. 
mon, ma, mes, 134, 

164. 
monceau, 66, 126. 
mortel, 54, 59. 
mou, 112. 
mouche, 100. 
moudre, 18, 114. 
monlin, 59. 
mourir, 57, 59, 106, 

169, 170. 
mouvoir, 87. 
moyen, 37. 
mner, 91. 
muid, 97. 
mur, 28, 54, 132, 

149. 
mdr, 60, 63, 91. 

N. 

nacelle, 66, 102, 108. 
nagu^re, 190. 
naftre,40, 91, 100 (i) n, 

129, 147. 
nappe, 82, 140. 
natte, 82. 
ne, 65. 
nef, 54, 88. 
n^fle, 82, 126 », 140. 
nerf, 99, 126. 
net, 18, 57, 109. 
neuf (novem), 26, 88. 
nez, 78, 94. 
nid, 25, 92. 
ni^ce, 18 ff, 122. 
niveau, 137. 
noce, 122. 
Noel, 61, 62. 
noeud, 27, 92." 
noir, 44,98, 117. 
noise, 50. 
noix, 97. 
nom, 35, 78, 96. 
nombre, 34, 37, 114. 



nombrer, 59. 

nombril, 137. 

nommer, 59, 113. 

non, 134. 

notre, nos, 55, 161. 

nouer, 59. 

nourrir, 59, 109. 

nourriture, 67. 

nons, 65, 160. 

nouveau, 59. 

noyer, p. 2, 62, 63, 97. 

nn, 28, 91. 

nue (subst.), 89. 

nnire, 47. 

nuit, 47, 117. 

nul, i8y 106. 

O. 

octroyer, 97. 

ceil, 26, 116. 

oeuf, 88. 

oeuvre, 26, 108. 

oie, 97, 108. 

oignon, 124. 

oiseau, 67, 97, 108, 

112. 
oiseux, 62, 122. 
ombre, 34. 

on» 35. 96, I49» i5i- 

once, 81. 

oncle, 128. 

ongle, 34, 128. 

onque (O.F.), loi, 189. 

onze, 100. 

or, 30, 148 (3) «, 189. 

oratenr, 2. 

ordre, 105. 

oreille, 18, 59, 116. 

orf^vre, 55. 

oige, 100. 

omement, 67. 

orphelin, 67, 139. 

orteil, p. 3. 

oser, 59. 

ost (O.F.), p. 2. 

od, 65. 

ouaille, 89. 

oui, 154, 190. 



onlr, 50, 63, 91, 167. 
oume (O.F.), 105. 
onis, 98, III. 
ontre, 126. 



P. 

pain, 37, 149. 
paille, 123. 
pair, 40 «, 54,95. 
paltre, 52, 100 (i) w, 

128. 129, 147. 
palais, 40, 57, 95, 122. 
palefroi, p. 3, 138. 
pampre, 105. 
pan, 106. 
paon, 35, 54, 59, 63, 

89. 
par, 65, 133. 
parchemin, 6t. 
parer, 95. 
paresse, 61. 
parler, 66. 
paroi, II (2), 13 (3). 
parole, 108. 
partir, 98, 165, 166. 
parvis. 67, 93. 
pas, 106. 
patrie, 2. 

paupi^re, 11 (i), 98. 
pacuvre, 6 (2), 30. 
pauvret^ 67. 
pavilion, 67. 

pays, 45- 
peage, 63. 

peche (persica), 103. 
p^ch^, 41, 109. 
p§cher, 100. 
prehear, 27. 
peigne, 126. 
pcindre, 37, 129. 
peine. 29, 35. 
p^lerin, 67, 138. 
pencher, 103. 
penser, 2. 
perche, 103. 
pcrdre, 126, 131, 177 

(3). 
perdrix, 97. 
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P^re, 21, 55, 109. 149. 
p^ril, 116. 
persil, 67. 
personne, 35. 
perte, 103, 126. 
peser. 2,94, 170. 
petit, p. 3. 
pen, 33. 97- 
peuple, 108. 
peur, 89. 
pi^ce, 121. 
pied, 6 (2), 22, 92. 
pi^ge, 19, 52, 103. 
pierre, 22, 109. 
pieu, 112, 112 iu 
pigeon, 118 », 141. 
pin, 35i 37- 
pire,43, 55, 117. 
pis, 148(1) ». 
place, 122. 
plaid, 57. 
plaider, 103, 117. 
plaie, 40, 97. 
plaindre, 128, 129. 
plaire, 5, 97, 178 (i). 
plaisir, 5, 45, 62, 78. 
plan, 38. 
planche, 100. 
plane (< platanum), 

109. 
planer, 38, 95. 
plantain, 116. 
plante, 34, 38. 
plein, 3, 35» 95- 
pleurer, 27. 
plier, 4 (2). 
ployer, 4 (2), 62, 97. 
plnie, 119 ». 
plus, 28. 
poele, 61. 
poids, 6 (2), 94. 
poil, 23. 95. 
poing, 48, 116. 
point, 128. 
poire, 23. 
poison, 62, 122. 
poisson, 62. 
Poiton, 33. 
poitrine, 62, 126. 



poivre, 23, 108. 
poix, 44, 97. 
pomme, 38. 
pondre, 114. 
pont, 34, 78. 
pore, 18, 100. 
porte, 18,55, 98,111. 
poser, 59, 94. 
pouce, 52, 100, 112. 
pondre, 112, 129. 
pour, 65, 145. 
pourceau, 100. 
pouvoir, 4 (i), 59, 93, 

122, 171. 
pr6, 21. 
pr^an, 60, 63. 
premier, 60. 
prendre, 4 (i), 24, 172 

pres, 106. 
presser, 106. 
pretre. 149, 151. 
prier,4(i), 4(2),97. 
prin temps, 113. 
priser, 122. 
prison, 62. 
priver, 59. 
prix, 43, 122. 
proie, 29. 
prouver, 59, 87. 
prune, 35. 
puce, 18, 122. 
pucelle, 59, 112. 
puis, 122. 
pur^e, 108. 
puy, 47» 97- 



quant, 85. 

quatie, 55, 57, 85, 133. 

que « quid), 65, 131, 

162. 
quel, 21, 85, 112. 
qu^rir, 29. 
querre (O.F.), 106. 
queue, 83. 
qui, que (< quern), 

162. 
quoi, 65, 162. 



R. 

racine, 59, 66, 109. 
rade, 102. 
rage, 18, 78, 119. 
raie, 40, 97. 
raisin, 45, 96. 
raison, 62, 122. 
ran9on, 63, 122. 
raser, 94. 
recevoir, 168. 
Reims, 37, 148 (3) n. 
reine, 63, 78, 97 ». 
remplir, p. 2. 
rendre, p. 9. 
r6ne, 109. 
rentrer, p. 2. 
revanche, 103. 
rien, 35, 74, 134. 
rire, 5, 25. 
ri8,94. 
rive, 25, 87. 
riviere, 87. 
rogner, 100. 
roi, 44» 97- 
roide, 117. 
r&le, 18, 109. 
rompre, 126. 
ronce, 100. 
rond, 63. 

rossignol, 67, 137. 
rouge, 55, 119. 
route, 18, 108, 169. 
rue, 97. 
ruser, 90. 



sac, 107. 
sage, 1 18 If. 
sain, 78. 

saint, 40, 98, 128. 
saison, 122. 
sang, 101. 
sangie; 36. 
sanglier, 66, 128. 
sanglot, 146. 
sans, 36, 65, 188. 
sant^, 66. 
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Sa6ne, 63. 

saoul (sodl), 63, 91. 

sapin, 106. 

sarcler, 128. 

sauf, 54, 99, iia. 

sauge, 119. 

saunier, 66. 

sanssaie, 66, 

sauter, 112. 

sauvage, 61. 

savoir, 5, 40 », 60, 63, 
78,87,89, 108, 118, 
131, 167, 168, 170, 
178(1), 181. 

scean, 5. 

se, i6o« 

s^ce, 63. 

sec, s^che (siccam), 18, 
^ 54» 55. 100, 107. 

seche (sepiam), 18. 

second, 97 (i) ». 

seigle, 116 n. 

seigneur, p. 2, 124. 

sein, 35, 95. 

sel, ai. 

semaine, 102, 126. 

sembler, 114, 171. 

semer, 113. 

senev^, 67. 

sender, 34, 103, 113. 

sentir, 165. 

seoir, 59, 63, 91. 

sept, 18, 98. 

serge, 103. 

sergent, 119. 

serment, 67, 117. 

serpent, 98. 

servir, 98. 

si « sic), 133. 

si^cle, 2, 116 n, 

si^ge, 19. 

sien, 161. 

sienr, p. 2, 151. 

singe, 55, 120. 

sire, p. 2, 151. 

soeur, 26, 150, 151. 

soi, 160. 

solder, 102. 

soleil, 59, 116. 



solennel, 113 ». 
somme (< sammam), 

34, 106. 
somme (< somnmn), 

35» 55* "3. 
songer, 59, 62. 
sonner, 59. 
sort, 98. 
sortir, 59. 
soudain, 35, 66, 103, 

108. 
soue (O.F.), 161. 
soiil—see saoul. 
soup9on, 67. 
soupirer, 68. 
sourdre, 129. 
souris (< soricem), 24. 
sous, 188. 

souvent, 34,59,87,190. 
suen (O.F.), 161. 
suer, 63, 91. 
suivre, 97. 
sur, 133, 189. 
sAr, 63, 97. 
sus, 188. 



tdcher, 147. 

taire, 97, 178(1). 

tandis, 134. 

taon, 63, 89. 

tard, 99. 

taupe, 98. 

te, 160. 

teigne, 124. 

tel, 78, 95, 112. 

t^moin, 48, 102, 124, 

126. 
t^moigner, 124. 
temple, 113. 
temps, 6 (2), 37, 126. 
tenaille, 116. 
tendre, 34. 114, 152. 
tenir, 5, 35, 78, 183 n, 
terre, 18, 55, 106. 
tate, p. 3, no. 
ti (O.F.), 160. 
tiMe, 19, 52, 102, 108. 
tien, 161. 



tiers, 18 ff. 

tige, 119. 

timbre, 105. 

tistre (O.F.), 117. 

titre, 105. 

toile, 23, 95. 

toison, 125. 

toit, 44. 

tdle, 108. 

tondre, 34. 

tonnerre, n (i). 

tordre, 129. 

tone (OF.), 161. 

tour (< turrem), 18, 

106. 
tout, 106. 
trahir, 93. 
trainer, 63. 
traiter, 62, 117. 
traltre, 63, 151. 
travail, 61, 87, 123. 
treble (O.F.), 108. 
tref (O.F.), 88. 
trifle, 55. 

trembler, 34, 66, 114. 
tremper, 145. 
trente, 24. 
tr^, 21, 13a. 
treuil, 145. 
trou, 33, 97. 
troubler, 145. 
trousser, 145. 
trouver, p. 9, 1 70. 
truie, 97. 
tu, 160. 
tuen (O.F.), 161. 

U. 

un, 35> 37» 55» 95- 



V. 

vache, 18, 107. 

vair, 57, 125. 

valoir, 59, 112, 114, 

"3, 178 (I). 
veau, 112. 
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veiller, Ii6. 
veine, 35. 
vendange, lao. 
vendre, 55, 113, 183. 
vendredi, 114. 
venger, 66y 103. 
venin, 35 n, 
venir, 24, 59, 114, 
170,178(3), 183 «. 
vent, 34, 113. 
vente, 52, 169. 
ver, 99. 
verge, 100. 
verger, loa 
vergogne, 66, 100. 
verrou, 116. 



verser, 98, 

vert, 18, 57, 99. 

vertu, 59, 91. 

v6tir, 98. 

veuve, 57. 

viande, 63, 141. 

viaz (O.F.), 141. 

vierge, 2. 

vienx, vieil, 2, 57, 116. 

vif, 87, 88. 

vigne, 124. 

vil, 95. 

ville, p. 3, 18. 

vin, 35» 95- 

vingt, 24. 

viome, 89. 



Vitry, 4a. 

vivre, 52, 59, 78, 108, 

131, 147- 
voeu, 27. 
voie, 55. 
voir, 23,59,63,78, 91, 

172,178(3), 181. 
voisin, 97. 
voix, 48, 97. 
votre, 161. 
vouer, 63, 91. 
vouloir, 26, 59, 112, 

170, 181, 183 «. 
vous, 65, 160. 
voyage, 18, 109. 
vrai, 40, 64. « 
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